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Chickering 
Bianos 


HE name is familiar thoroughout the civilized world, and the won. 








derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 
exemplified in our instruments of the present year. They are the result 
of more than eighty-one years ‘of experience in pianoforte construction. 


We would especially call attention to the ‘‘QUARTER (%) GRAND,’ 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 








MANUFACTURED SOLELY oe i 


CHICKERING & SONS wares 


Established _in_1823 807 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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$4 0/ of Camera Value is 
9 9 hy in the Lens’’ 

For the darkest of dark days 

For the fastest of fast shutters 


Use a Goerz “Type B” 


You can get a perfect picture 
under conditions of light 
impossible with any other lens. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is acknowledged by all leading photographers, both amateur 
and professional, to be the most perfect lens in the world. 
It is the product of skilled lens experts, and is offered to the 
public with the satisfaction and pride which come to him who 


; AT YOUR DEALER'S OR DIRECT. 
has done his work well. Write for NEW DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. 


Cc. P. GOERZ, Room 26, 52 E. Union Square, New York 
Main Office and Factory: BERLIN, GERMANY. Bnasou Orviss! $ fron Ge Panies poe tania fumes 
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An Encyclopedia, 





ike a newspaper, is useless as soon as it is out of date. There is so much that is 
ew in the world’s progress of which men must know, that they have a right to demand 








hat their reference books shall tell them of it. 

[ Despite the enormous work and cost of compilation and publication, an encyclo- 
edia must give the latest information if it is to be considered a standard work. — 

1 So much has been added to the world’s knowledge in every branch of human 

































seaiaiaanl 
progress since the latest of the older encyclopedias was published, that reading, think- 
fee ng and working people hail with pleasure an encyclopedia that is wholly new, newly 
a pritten from A to Z, and edited by the best equipped men for the purpose in America. 
atte 1 Tue New INTERNATIONAL EncycLop#piA is a reference work just completed, 
— including all that the older encyclopzdias contain which is useful, and adding all that 
s new, making it beyond comparison the most complete, accurate and comprehensive 
ncyclopedia in the English language. 
a |, Though so lately completed, the publishers have received thousands of commen- 
RTE Mpttory letters from men of note in the literary, scientific, educational and business 
R S$ fvorld; men whose life-work is such that they must know and use the best reference’ 






vork extant; men who would scorn to write what they do not feel to be true. | 
[If such men find the New International the one satisfactory encyclopedia, 





vill it not prove so to you? We will send you a booklet full of such statements 





f you desire it. , 
[ The Editors-in-Chief are: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President Johns Hopkins 
Jniversity (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution; Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., 














































” .H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Late Pro- 
essor in New York University. 
- | While Tot New INTERNATIONAL ENcycLopzp1A is newer, better and more compete 
Fe han any other, ¢¢ 2s yet so low tn price that anyone can afford to own it. 
B | The entire set of 17 volumes will be sent you on payment of a ridiculously small 
sum that you may examine it for yourself. 
~ | Test it for yourself, compare it with the older ones before you buy, : 
¢. hen buy that which best supplies your need. The history and descrip- Ps 
ion of this great work of 17 royal octavo volumes, with 16,182 wa® Beith; 
pages treating 67,097 separate subjects, with sample pages, full- ae Now York 
page illustrations and other matter necessary to form an AE aithcatn 
nateur df om handsome book describ- 
world, MprPition of its value, are given in a splendid 80-page ae Pn Ng ato Bonen 
to the Mook which we will send postpaid for the asking. gf <eot Ree 
a wae Pr mation regarding easy-payment plan. 
pigs PPODD, MEAD & COMPANY eo mmammm 
r York 372 FirrH AVENUE cf ORL AER Were! Ty 
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Important Books 


The University of Chicago Press is constantly adding to its list of permanently val- 
uable books on educational and kindred subjects. A few representative titles follow: 


A History of Matrimonial The Code of Hammurabi 


J 4 . ~ 
Institutions 3 vols., 2485 Gp.» Seed wet Edited by Rospert Francis HARPER 
By Georce E. Howarp nes postpaid Second edition. 208 pp+103 plates, $4.00 net, $4.28 postpaid 











Light Waves and Their Uses Physical Chemistry 
By A, A. Micuetson in, the Service, of the Sciences 
. acosus H. van’t Porr -» $x. 
174 PPp., $2.00 et, $2.12 postpaid English Version by Alexander Smith Be fe 


A History of the Legal Tender The Second Bank of the 


Greenbacks By SopuonisBa P, BRECKINRIDGE United States 
By Westey C. MITCHELL : __| By Ravpu C, H. Catre@racy 
594 PP., $4.00 met, $4.23 postpaid 198 pp:, $2.00 net, $2.12 postpaid 554 PP., $3.00 met, $3.22 postpaid 


Studies in Logical Theory The Poems of Anne, Countess of 


Edited by Joun Dewry ‘ Winchilsea 66 pp., $3.00 net 
402 pp., $2.50 net, $2.67 postpaid By Myra Reynotps ‘ $2 83.00 net 














Russian Political Institutions The Place of Industries in 
By Maxime KovaLevsky Elementary Education 28 et | 





360 pPp., $1.50 net, $1.60 postpaid By Kartuarine E. Dopp $1.10 postp 





Lectures on Commerce Mental Traits of Sex 
Edited by Henry R. Hatriz_p 5 By Heven Braprorp THOMPSON 
. 395 pp., $1.50 met, $1.62 postpaid 196 pp., $1.25 mez, $1.32 postpaid 
Write for Detailed Information on any of These Books or for Our Complete Catalogue of Publications 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


GHIGAGO, ILL., and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


WHY 7 PAGANS 7 When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


‘Tc term “ pagan”’ literally means villager, rustic 


























or barbarian, and as used by Christians means 

an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! ave on 00 5 
Now consider the absurdity of applying this term 
pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the his- Whenever you need any book, or any 
tory of religion, ethics and ag me = information about books, write to me 
were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but . ‘ ‘ 
eminently “ godly,” and represented the highest urban and you will receive prompt attention 
culture. In their works will be found the most exalted and low prices. 
conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. In 
the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Tes- 
tament was written, will be found a clearer state- 
ment of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its My Stock of Books 
future states of probation, reward and punishment . P , 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in in all departments of literature is very 
Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement complete. 
of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full state- 
ment of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in A A . i c 
terms identical with that given by our greatest mod- Rh ASSOr » 
ern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea tment 0 atalogues 
of “pagan” teachings and correct popular miscon- and special slips of books at reduced 
ceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The rices sent f 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of P ent for a 1o-cent stamp. 
the Greek Philosophers, by Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, 333 
pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of 


the philosophers, and a Life of Socrates. 
Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers. F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second St., New York 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers. 
Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mention this advertisement and receive. a discount. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“* THE GADFLY ”’ and ‘‘ JACK RAYMOND.”’ 


OLIVE LATHAM. 


Mrs. E. L. Voynicn’s new novel has.created more discussion than anything 


which she has yet written. 


It is a story of Russia, dramatic and powerful, both 


as a love-story and as an ‘‘inside ’’ picture of life in the Czar’s domain. 


“ The reader will get a thrilling picture of just what it means to be human and a Russian "—Baltimore Herald. 
‘* Olive comes out of the Russian hell alive, and lives to know what happiness is again, but the horror of those days 
in St. Petersburg, the remembrance of the inhumanity which killed her lover never leaves her.’’—Chicago Record-Herald 


I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 


THE CHALLONERS. 


“Mr. E. F, Benson’s latest novel, ‘ The Challoners,’ is probably the best thing he has done so far. In ‘ The Chal- 


loners’ his happiest faculty, that of putting smart society on pa) 


r, is shown to its best advantage He is at home with 


English people, and when he attempts to picture the heights and depths of a father’s despair when he sees his children 


5 


taking what 1s to him a plunge into moral perdition, his work is deft and true ana commendably sincere. An entertain- 
ing, well-written story, with deep feeling in it.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 





Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION 
Connecticut : ; 
MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 
Next school year o Sept. 29, 1904. For full ‘ormation, ap- 
ply fo MRS. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. 


Connecticut, Washington 


GUNNERY SCHOOL for Boys 


Sith year. Opens Sept. 21. Many improvements in main 
building, schooJhouse and athletic field. New building for 
8 boys. Whole number limited to 65. For circular address 

JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 














Massachusetts 


Sedgwick School 


pf“ GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and privi- 
leges of a well-regulated Christian home, the teachers and 
the limited number of pupils being members of one house- 
hold. The formation of character and the importance of a 
right start in life constantly receive foremost consideration. 
Pupils thoroughly prepared for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is safeguarded 
in every possible way. Exceptionally fine opportunities 
for out-door exercise, including boating, fishing, hunting, 
hardy winter sports, and privileges of attractive cottage 
recently built at Lake Buel. Parents cordially invited to 
visit the school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 

















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








LAWRENCE 
SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL 








B pedeas: Programmes of study, lead- 

ing to thedegree of Bachelor of Science, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mining and Met- 
allurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
ture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, 
Anatomy and Physiology. For Teachers 
of Science and General Science. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


J. L. LOVE, Secretary, CamBripGE, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelers ot Arts; “cience, or Philosophy, 
and Persens of Equivalent Standing. 
The course of study suastves for the gegree of M.D. is of four 
yee ew duration. The next od ear begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
Wednesday in June, 1905. 
COUR@ES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 
eoeee at instruction are offered for graduates of soosgatneé 
medical sch ~~ and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific med! 
The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and charge of professorsia arvard, 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are Yale, Cornell and leading col- 
unegualed in quality and extent. iiethiiiiaaien 
ae ie KR COURSES. a erent 908 eee 
During the summer, courses in many branches of practical and 
sctentife meateine are given to both medical students and graduates. 
Facilities for work are offered in all of the laboratories 


For detailed announcements address 
DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 














Massacuvusztts, Norton. 


A school tor boys. 

for Mechanic le Ing pool. Stroy 
teachers. HKarnest boys vigo 5 

Fits for college, d Business. Dlustrated pam 
phiet sent free. Dr.G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wel lesley Biils, Mas, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Saver V. Cove, A.M., D.D. QUINCY MANSION 


Mth r ns Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed colle re ae 
outintinr eens. cm int, Braorot me neeaen |SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
and others. n music. en teachers. Native ustrated 
French and German. Gymmnastum, with resident instructor; ten. Six miles trom Rocten, , Tor Mustreted prospectes ent fy 
olf. Sieain one pe cocmietty. Location healthful (P.0.) Wollasto Mas. 
thin thirty mi of Beston. For Catalogue and -~ 
views address WHEATON EMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











New Hampshire 


“ THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
Miss Hall’s nee 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire, 
School ‘#13 KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY ™ 
In the Berkshire Hills re arene tt, erected where oxpenees are bs 

On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, See’ GRNERT sindy, opportu OUR ee 














OODBURY, P: 


girls are givenan outdoor life, a college prepara- Sow Jernsy 
tory or a general education bya carefully chosen 
faculty. A special department for little girls. Glenwood Collegiate Institute 


For catalogue address. - Best advantages for a boy’s intellectual, ph and moral ci- 
; le enced teachers. Prima. dove for 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, and backward boys. Special Commercial Course Hoalth tal loa 
rec ddress 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Prot. C. G. BROWER, Principal, Matarvan, N.J. 


HE GROSZMANN SGHOOL for Nervous ané 
Atypical Ghildren. Individual attention 
W A iB A N S C ial O O a WAB an, Expert treatment, Modern educational methods. Splendid emul 
Ass. | Het snovssen Ridiew Deu ett rAN's frees Ean 
rr. a. a 
A Superior School for Boys. “Watchunx Crest,” Johnston's Drive, Plainfield yp Me ¥ 
































Pennington Seminary 


For Young Men and Women, 
PENNINGTON, N. J. 

On Reading R.R., between New York City and Philadelphia. 

Established 66 yearsago. Beautiful grounds, Healthful 
location, Co-educational, Prepares for any co‘lege without 
conditions; qualifies for teaching, fits for business life. A 
finishing scho 21 for young ladies, Modern buildings, Home 
comforts, chemical and physical laboratories, gymnasium, 
athletic field and cinder track, Terms $275 to $325. Apply 
for illustrated catalogue to 


JAMES WILLIAM MARSHALL, President: 
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BORDENTOWN 
Military Institute. 
vos ve to bring out the 


» stent, Cnmnac MAME” Cudediagen toes 


Rev. T. H. Lawpon, A.M., Principal ) BORDENTOWN, 
Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Co mimandant, N. J. 


No compromise on liquor, hazing, or tobacco. 











New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girle. “2S 


Riverside Drive, S5th and S6th Sts., New Yerk City. 








541 Lexington Avenue,New York. 


BIBLE Trin; SCHOOL 
Training 
For Circular of General Information address 
President WILBERT W. WHITE. > 


Day School. 

Eve New” York City, 

~4 instruction. LL.B.in two years, LL.M, 
dards. Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904. 


New York Day Classes with sessions from 3:30 
University toéP.M. Evening Classes, ses- 
sions 8to10 P.M. Grants degrees of 

Law School LL.B., LL, M., and J. D. 
— -—~" Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 





wew Z YORK 
SCHOOL 

LOwight Method 

in three years. High sta 








ASCADILLA, newton 


The original B0ys" Propesstory 6 Sebel to Cornell 





where it has bee 
Schurman says : ats believe the Cascadilia School to ns — | 
the best Preparatory Institutions in the country."’ Andrew 
D. White, former Ambassador to Germany, says: ‘‘ You Auve renderea 

a valuable service not only to Cornell University but tothe country.” 
Recreation Building and Crew. re =e 1903-04 from 
— , al and a2 

‘ = = vathletic field. 
Gymnas: 














f 
New York, Westchester Co., Mohegan. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
Military 


On the shore of the beautiful Mohegan Lake—five hundred 
feet above the Hudson River. Climate healthful. Sanitary ar- 
rangements perfect. 

Faculty—chosen for intellectual equipment and personal 
character. Students carefully selected. 

Ath'etics unty supervision of competent director. Home 
Life—cordial, refined. 

Courees of Study—Classical, Scientific, English. 

Ref vdiral O. st Obest cw is D., Tiffany's, New York; 
we Admiral ©, M. Chester, -» Sup't Naval Observatory, 

Washington, D 


Tltustrated Year Book on request, 


H. Waters, A.M. 
A. E, Luxper, A.M. Principals. 











SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


WM. VERBECK, President 
Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions “whose students have 


* and there- 


exhibited the greatest interest, application and proficiency in —* training and knowled wh wt 
rmy. 


fore entitled to the appointment of an “honor graduate” as a second lieutenant in the Uni 
Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


“From what I have seen at this i I feel fident that there are few schools outside of West Point, 
if any, that give more, or better practical military training than this one, and in my opinion it is not only one of 
the first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very near it. The true military spirit 
is the ruling thought; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance.” 


Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N. Y. 


A school for young boys under 
management of Saint John’s School. 
Camp in Adirondacks. Next term be- 


gins a Wit. VERBECK 
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New Yor«, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


Clinton Presaratory School ,'?.5°;.. 
———— for any college. Boys10to 14 years at time of entrance 
preferred. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 


FOR 
BOYS. 





New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. Established 1861. 


WORRALL HALL Keavew 


A school of results, For genera! education, preparation for all 
colle, or practical business training. Personal attention. Ma- 
ternal care and separate dormitory for our small boys. Ideal loca- 
tion, able faculty, complete gymnasium, mastery discipline and 
physt ue. Gentlemanly morals and manners. nroliment lim- 
ed. erm begins Sept. 21. Write now for illustrated catalogue. 


Address REV. C. E. D. NICHOLS, Headmaster. 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami 
Valiey, of south-western Ohio, one hour from 
Cincinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express 
routes. Full classical courses and many 
electives. Superior advantages in Art, 
Piano, Voice and Violin. Campus of sixty- 
five acres. Special attention to poten 
culture Forts-ninth sear begins pt. 9, 
1903. Number limited to 200. Address 


Lilian Wyckoff Johnson, Ph., D. = President. 








Pennsylvania 
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PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington 
Seminary, 


A high-grade school for 
irls. Convenient to New 
ork, Philadelphia and 

Washington. Courses: 

Collegiate, Conservatory, Coll. Prep. Location 
ideal. Golf, tennis, etc. $225. Catalogue 
upon request. 

F. P. BYE, President. 

R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 
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- Theological Seminaries 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY  NexBzunswick. ti. 
Founded 1784, Year 


ber 2ist, 1904. 
. courses. 





jum ; 
on. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep*ember 2th, 1904. 

The faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the 
President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms wiil be drawn at 2.00 P. M. 

The opening address by the Rev. Professor Francis Brown, D.D., 
wal bes reree in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 2th, 





at . M. 
_ Extension Courses for Lay Students wil] open October 31st. 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The next term opens September 21, 1904, 10a. m. 8 p.m, 
Rev. Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, D.D., will give an address. The 
seminary aims at all-around training for the Christian 
ministry. Open to college graduates of all denominations, 
Full courses, eye last year, in Religious ; 
Formal opening of the new Club House for students will 
take place in the first week of term. For information and 
catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y- 
a 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMM 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cat 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 


sore e*€5 DrISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














Pennsylvania Military. College, 


CHESTER, PA. 


Forty-third Year begins Sept. 21, 1904. 
Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B. S.), Arts (A. B.), 
ALSO 


Preparatory Courses‘of Study. 


: Training : 
Results : 


Scholastic, Military, Moral and Athletic. 
Vigor of Body, Mastery of Self, Manliness, Power and Efficiency. 


“A military school of the :best type im every respect.’.—Wak Dept. 
Catalogues of COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 
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File Your Clip- 
ings, Data, 
emo’s, etc. 


Size of Cabinet, 24 in, wide, 14 in. high, 12 in. deep. 


The Library Filing Cabinet 


is an indispensable, convenient receptacle for 
all the clippings, information and memoran- 
dums a busy man wants at hisdisposal. It keeps 
your desk entirely clear of loose papers, etc., 
and holds them in constantiy accessible shape. 
Recommended by business and professional men 
everywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


This cabinet outfit pe with fifty indexed com- 
partments, together with complete card system for 
cross reference, with 200 cards and guides, is regularly 
sold for $9.00 net. To introduce this outfit we offer a 
limited number at $7.50, transportation prepaid. If you 
desire more information about these cabinets, a postal 
will bring it. 


Save $1.50 by sending this coupon to-day. 








TO LIBRARY FILING CABINET CO., 
820 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Enclosed find $7.50, for which Y es send me one of 
your $9.00 cabinets, charges prepaid. 











150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 














She New 
Remington 
Billing 
Typewriter 

has two surpassing merits: 
It's a complete billing machine. 
It’s a Remington. 


Easy to operate, durable, and 
economical in service. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 





MecHOUGA 


Of Forty-Second Street, 
OPENS THE sKASON WITH 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


For Town Houses and Apartments: 


JAPANESE GRASS CLOTHS 
The FABRIKONA TEXTILES 


For Wall Coverings. 
&@™" McHugh Contracts for Pa Ha: and Color Work, or 
; cunplies Selections to ham own Decorators. 





Unique Upholstery Stuffs 
For Drapery and Cevering. 
G2” McHugh has Workshops to make up Curtains and restore 
Furniture, or sells the Materials to Customers’ own Upholsterers. 
Furniture Ready to Use and 
Done from Design in 


McHugh-Mission Style; 
and 


Upholstered in English Fashion ; 
and 
Handwrought of Willow. 
&@™" McHugh Plans for Fitted Pieces 
and Ornamental Interior Construction. 


Joseph P. Mcbhugb & Co. 
9 Forty-Second St., West, New York. . 


At the Sign of the “Popular Shop.” 
(Trade Mark Reg’d.) 
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COPYRIGHT 1904 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATS 











Linen is a more elegant material than cotton 
for summer dress. Linen will look like 
cotton if washed with any but Ivory Soap. 


There is no “‘free’’ (uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The combination is complete. 
Containing no ‘free oil,” it rinses perfectly. There being no “ free alkali,” it is harmless to 
color, skin or fabric. 99;4, per cent. pure. It floats. 
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Survey of the World 


It was noted by many 
papers that Judge Par- 
\ ker in his speech of ac- 
ceptance used the phrase “ self-govern- 
ment” instead of “independence” in 
referring to the future destiny of the 
Philippine Islands, and it was questioned 
whether by that he meant territorial in- 
dependence. In a letter dated August 
22d, in answer to an inquiry from John 
G. Milburn, Judge Parker explains his 
meaning more fully in the following 
words: 

“You are entirely right in assuming that as 
I employed the phrase ‘self-government,’ it 
was intended to be identical with independence, 
political and territorial. After noting the criti- 
cism referred to by you, I am still unable to 
understand how it can be said that a people en- 
joy self-government while another nation may 
in any degreé whatever contro] their action. 
But to take away all possible opportunity for 
conjecture, it shall be made clear in the ‘etter 
of acceptance that I am in hearty accord with 
that plank in the Democratic platform which 
advocates treating the Filipinos precisely as 
we did the Cubans; and I also favor making 
the promise to them now to take such action as 
soon as it can prudently be done.” 


ad 


The Secretary of War, 
William H. Taft, ad- 
dressed a Republican rally 
at Montpelier, Vt., in which, after dis- 
cussing the other issues of the day and 
defending the acts of the President 
from the charges of rashness and un- 
constitutionality, he devoted special 
attention to the Philippines question. 
He denied the statement of Judge Par- 
ker that the Philippines had eost us 
$650,000,000, saying that “ by no pos- 


Parker on the 
Philippines 


Taft on the 
Philippines 


sible calculation can their cost be made 
to exceed $250,000,000 down to the 
present time.” With the exception 
that Judge Parker thinks that the Fili- 
pinos ought to be told now that they 
will be independent when they are fit- 
ted for self-government, it is difficult 
to tell how the Democratic policy will 
differ from the Republican policy if 
carried out. But it would be unsafe 
to entrust the management of the Phil- 
ippines in the hands of the Democratic 
party, for the war in the Philippines 
by the insurrectos was carried on for 
more than two years beyond the time 
when it would have been carried but 
for the encouragement received by the 
insurgents from the anti-imperialists 
and the Democratic party, as is demon- 
strated by the proclamations issued by 
the insurrectos at Manila. He finds 
it quite remarkable that a statesman 
like John Sharp Winter should be so 
sensitive 


“that the Filipinos are not given complete 
self-government at once, and yet should be 
willing to represent the Yazoo district in Con- 
gress, elected thereto by a vote of 1,463 per- 
sons out of a population of 190,000.” 

“It is said that we are enslaving the Philip- 
pine people. The Philippine people never had 
such liberty in the history of their country as 
they are now enjoying. It is said that we are . 
upholding nothing but a despotism. With an 
autonomous municipal government, a partially 
autonomous provincial government, with a 
central government of a commission in which 
are three representative’ Filipinos, and with a 
popular assembly which is to take full part in 
the legislation of the country as a co-ordinate 
branch of the legislature in two years, the Fili- 
pinos may be under a despotism, but if so the 
word has lost its usual meaning.” 
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In Delaware the Addicks Re- 

publicans nominated at their 

State convention the same 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks electors as the 
Anti-Addicks Republicans nominated 
two weeks before, thus insuring harmony 
on the Presidential ticket. A full State 
ticket was nominated in opposition to 
that of the “ Regular Republicans,” but 
the State Committee is empowered to 
make changes in the nominations if nec- 
essary to effect a compromise with the 
other faction—Mr. Taggart, the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, gave out the typewritten state- 
ment that 


“Requests from all over the country for 
campaign literature have been received in great 
volume at Democratic national headquarters. 
It is estimated that before the close of the cam- 
paign 15,000,000 tons of printed matter will 
have been distributed.” 


This is generally regarded as an exag- 
geration, since, according to the calcula- 
tion of various papers, this means three 
or four thousand pamphlets to every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States, and would exhaust the product 
of all the paper mills of the country for 
ten years.—David B. Hill announced on 
his sixty-first birthday, August 29th, that 
he will retire from political activity and 
leadership on January Ist, no matter 
what the result of the present campaign 
may be, and that he will not in the event 
of Democratic success accept any posi- 
tion under the National or State Demo- 
cratic administration or again become a 
candidate for election to any office what- 
ever.—Victor J. Dowling has been ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee to be a member 
of the State Executve Committee, and 
will have charge of the organization of 
the campaign in Greater New York. 
Since Dowling is a close personal friend 
of Charles F. Murphy, the leader of 
Tammany Hall, this is regarded as a vic- 
tory for the latter in his fight against 
Senator McCarren, chairman of the 
State Executive Committee—In Wis- 
consin two of the Presidential electors, 
Fred W. Cords and F. C. Lorenz, will 
ask for a hearing in a case now being 
brought before the Supreme Court to 
test the regularity of the two Republican 
State tickets on the ground that they were 


nominated by the same convention that 
nominated the La Follette State ticket, 
and if that is declared irregular the elec- 
toral ticket is also itregular. Both Cords 
and Lorenz were nominated by the Cook 
convention as well at by the La Follette 


convention. 
at 


Governor Peabody 
has taken official 
notice of the deporta- 
tion of union attorneys and other men 
from Cripple Creek, and has written to 
Sheriff Bell that he must protect per- 
sons and property. The Governor of- 
fered to send State militia to the camp 
if the Sheriff is unable to maintain law 
and order. Sheriff Bell replied that he 
had the situation well in hand, and did 
not need the aid of troops. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, A. G. Le Duc, 
a deported member of the Western 
Federation of Miners, who attempted 
to return under the protection of a 
deputy sheriff, was taken from his 
hands at night by a mob and was run 
out of the district. Sheriff Bell sent a 
force of deputy sheriffs after the cap- 
tors of Le Duc. Capiases have been 
placed in the hands of Sheriff Bell for 
twenty-eight prominent citizens of the 
Cripple Creek district, who are charged 
with conspiracy, assault to kill, false 
imprisonment, malicious mischief and 
larcency, on account of the deporta- 
tions of August 20th. Among those 
arrested are several superintendents of 
mines, bankers, railroad men, four 
deputy sheriffs and the former Mayor 
and the secretary of the Citizens’ Al- 
liance of Victor. The bail is fixed at 
$6,500, while the dynamite suspects 
were released on $1,500 bail. An at- 
tempt was made to deport Hermann 
Herz, a clothing merchant, of Gold- 
field, but his son notified Sheriff 
Bell by telephone, with the result 
that the captive was released and two 
of the deporters captured.—Efforts are 
being made to get action by the Fed- 
eral authorities in the Cripple Creek 
affairs. H. N. Heinerdinger, manager 
of the Intermountain Mercantile Com- 
pany, has applied to the Federal Court 
for an injunction restraining any one 
in the Cripple Creek district from inter- 
fering with the operations of the store. 


The Cripple Creek 
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and has brought suits for $20,000 dam- 
ages against Teller County and individ- 
uals for wrecking of thestore. Ex-Gover- 
nor C. S. Thomas will conduct the cases. 
Notwithstanding the labor difficulties, 
it is reported that all the industries in 
the camp are more prosperous than be- 
fore the strike. ‘The output of the 
camp is close to $2,000,000 a month and 
4,000 men, none of them members of 
the Western Federation of Miners, are 
at work at the old wages of $3 to $5 for 
eight hours. 
ed 

In New York the Inter- 
borough Company and the 
Amalgamated _ . Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees came to an agreement in re- 
gard to the question of priority of ap- 
pointment to positions on the Subway, 
soon to be opened, but the motormen 
on the elevated roads, fearing that if 
the motormen on the new subway are 
paid $3.00 instead of $3.50 it will re- 
sult in a lowering of their own wages, 
have made demands on the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company that the 
subway men be paid according to the 
same scale as those on the elevated. 
Most of the motormen were members 
of the Brotherhoods of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Firemen before electricity 
was substituted for steam on the ele- 
vated roads, and have retained their 
membership in these organizations, the 
officers of which have presented the 
proposed agreement to General Super- 
intendent Bryan, of the Interborough 
Company. According to this, the 
wages for motormen now in service 
and others after a year’s experience are 
to be $3.50 for a nine-hour day; any 
motorman having a grievance shall 
have the right to have it presented 
by a committee of the Brotherhood, 
and none shall be discharged without 
a fair and impartial hearing. Accord- 
ing to the company a motorman in the 
Subway will be more sheltered and the 
work pleasanter. The crowd of appli- 
cants for positions on the Subway at 
the lower wage is so great as to block 
the street in front of the office—In the 
strikes and lockout in building trades 
in New York City it is estimated that 
about 5000 men have been on a strike 
since the third week in July, and about 
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25,000 since the second week in Au- 
gust, and that now about 27,000 men 
are out. The total loss of wages is not 
much less than $2,500,000. In general, 
the men have stood firm, tho about a 
thousand have signed individual agree- 
ments and several hundred have formed 
new unions in harmony with the em- 
ployers’ association. The marble cut- 
ters and polishers, to the number of 
some 1,600, declared a strike on the 
25th in support of the demands of the 
Building Trades Alliance. Philip 
Weinseimer, president of the Alliance, 
is held for the September courts on the 
ground of extortion, and a second in- 
dictment has been issued against him 
for the same crime on complaint of 
Charles Tucker, who alleges that when 
he had the contract for the plumbing 
work on the Y. M. C. A. Building in 
Brooklyn in 1901 he was forced to pay 
$400 to Weinseimer, then walking dele- 
gate of the Plumbers’ Union, to pre- 
vent a strike. Weinseimer admits the 
receipt of the money, but states it was 
for legitimate services—The United 
Garment Workers of America, in con- 
vention at Buffalo, expelled Henry 
White, the former general secretary 
of the union, by a unanimous vote. Mr. 
White had been one of the most ener- 
getic in the organization of the union, 
and used it to threaten the manufac- 
turers with a strike in case they 
carried out their proposed policy of the 
“open shop,” but he resigned his posi- 
tion rather than order a strike, which he 
doubtless felt would be a failure, as it 
proved to be. He denied the charge of 
espousing the side of the employers and 
writing or instigating articles derogatory 
to the union. A resolution favoring so- 
cialism was voted down by a large ma- 
jority of the convention.—The strike in 
the packing industry which begun with 
the butchers of Chicago, July 12th, and 
spread to other cities is not yet settled, 
but it is predicted that the strikers will 
return to work during the week without 
conditions, since the packing houses are 
now running to nearly their former ca- 
pacity. In Chicago 18,000 men are at 
work, as compared with 26,444 em- 
ployed a year ago, and 11,000 two weeks 
ago. The loss in wages is estimated at 
over $2,000,000, and the increased ex- 
pense to the packers has been very great. 
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The packers secured an injunction 
against Mayor Harrison and the Chief of 
Police of Chicago restraining them from 
interference with the housing of non- 
union employees in the stock yards 
buildings, apparently on the ground that 
the buildings were not “ lodging houses ” 
within the meaning of the ordinance, and 
were not within the fire limits. A com- 
mittee of the Chicago City Council held 
several meetings with the strikers and 
the packers alternately, but without ef- 
fecting a settlement. Special Agent 
Stewart, of the National Department of 
Commerce and Labor, was admitted to 
the conferences. In New York the two 
packing plants of the “trust” are re- 
ported to have as many men as they 
need. The strike breakers are lodged 
in a passenger steamboat. Two striking 
butchers in New York, who overturned 
a meat wagon driven by a non-union 
man, were arrested and indicted on the 
charge of rioting. This‘is a more serious 
charge than that of disorderly conduct 
and no indictments have been issued for 
this crime since 1893. The packers in 
South Omaha asked to have Federal 
troops sent to protect their workmen and 
property. The funeral procession of the 
child of a carpenter, who remained at 
work in one of the packing plants, was 
attacked by a mob of 200 strikers and 
sympathizers in South Omaha. Bricks 
were thrown at the hearse, and the dep- 
uties had difficulty in clearing the streets. 
In Chicago eight girl strikers attacked 
a girl who was working at the Libby 
plant, as she was going home on a street 
car, and dragged her to the ground, 
where they “slugged ” her in the head 
while the men bystanders cheered them 
on. Another of the riot victims has died 
from his wounds, and two others are 
dangerously hurt. 


What the Free Ay could Rip 2 
: sermon e 
a Rev. Murdo M’Queen, 
Moderator of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, the little remnant of that Church 
which refused to join the United Church, 
and which has now obtained all its mil- 
lions of property by the decision of the 
House of Lords, will show no mercy. 
Mr. M’Queen is thus reported: 
“In my college days, I heard Dr. Begg say, 
‘Thank God for the House of Lords.’ From 
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the bottom of my heart I echo the saying. I 
now see that the professors of the United Free 
Church are already beginning to roar and 
shriek dnd yell, and why? Is it because the 
doctrines of the Confession of Faith are under- 
mined, or because the Word of God has been 
mutilated? No, but because they have lost 
every penny of their salaries. It is neither just 
nor right to divert these funds to the propaga- 
tion of error and falsehood, and all that is in 
opposition to the Word of God and Confession 
of Faith. It is wasting pity to extend it to 
these men who, if they had the power, would 
crush us under their heel. The millions have 
been restored to the Free Church, and the ver- 
dict of the House of Lords cannot be reversed. 
notwithstanding all the bellowing and roaring 
and shrieking of the United Free Church body. 
‘Are you willing to give us a share?’ they ask. 
Were the United Free Church willing to give 
usa share? Did they not’shut the Free Church 
out? I said no; we cannot give them a share. 
The Free Church cannot part with one shilling 
of its funds, or a stick or stone of its property, 
because it has been given to the Free Church, 
and it is to be expended and used for Free 
Church purposes, and it would be stealing to 
give away those funds to the body that has'‘left 
the Free Church. I do not call the majority a 
Church. It is a political ecclesiastical caucus. 
It is Noah’s Ark full of clean and unclean ani- 
mals, with the unclean element predominating, 
with the lower animals sinking low in the 
water and about to disappear in the waves. I 
call them—let them be pleased or not, it does 
not matter—a feather’s weight. The Moder- 
ator of the United Free Church, speaking at 


“Forres, has referred to the decision as a calam- 


ity. I do not deny that it may be a calamity. 
But I say this, that they have brought upon 
themselves the righteous retribution of the 
Most High for their unfaithfulness to God. I 
have held for years that it would be well to 
get rid of these principals and professors, and 
we have got rid of them, and a good riddance 
they are for the Free Church cause and the 
Free Church of Scotland. It would be wasted 
sympathy to waste it upon them. The Free 
Church has to bless the Lord for his great 
deliverance this day.” ; 

With this agrees the Commission of that 
Church which unanimously adopted res- 
olutions requiring the United Free 
Church to turn over all the former Free 
Church property, assembly hall; library, 
colleges, churches, manses and funds, 
altho conditions of use might be allowed 
for a while. These conditions, in the case 
of colleges, churches and missions, pro- 
vide that none of the new heresies as to 
Voluntaryism or Arminianism be taught, 
the same condition applying to missions 
at home and abroad. Of course, the ma- 
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jority, led by Professor Rainy, refuse to 
yield their principles for mere money. 
Meariwhile the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who is himself a Scotchman, has of 
fered, with some other men of distinc- 
tion, such as Lord Rosebery and the 
Earl of Aberdeen, to act as intermediary 
between the two parties, but there is as 
yet no indication that the “ Wee Free,” 
or “ Wee Kirkers,” as they are called, 
will think it right to make any comprom- 
ise. Also the majority will hesitate, as 
they are now believers in Voluntaryism, 
while the victorious remnant wish to 
cling to the principle of Establishment 
and are inclined to consider joining the 
Established Church of Scotland; and the 
Archbishop and Balfour belong to an 
Established Church. The communication 
of the lawyers of the “ Wee Free” thus 
reads: 

“The parties are no longer in the region of 
litigation where compromise might have been 
possible and expedient, but . . . have been 
irrevocably adjudged the trustees or bene- 
ficiaries of the trusts in question. Our clients 
conceive that they must, to the best of their 
ability, administer the property under the con- 
ditions of the trust, and we think no good can 
come of a conference unless your clients are 
prepared to accept the situation. . . . There 
should be an honorable understanding that the 
premises to be granted [colleges, etc.] should 
not be used by your clients for the purpose of 
attacks on the trust.” 


Under the “trust” they mean the doc- 
trines protected by the decision of the 
House of Lords, the principle of Estab- 


lishment and high Calvinism. It has 
been said that there are only 24 ministers 
that stayed out of the union, but one of 
the body, or their counsel, claims 37 min- 
isters, 105 congregations, and about 50,- 
ooo adherents (not members). The 107 
congregations must be mostly remnants, 
for the vote which accepted union with 
the United Church of Scotland stood 


643 against 27. 


Colonel Younghusband 
finds his position at the cap- 
ital of Tibet a somewhat 
embarrassing one, for, altho he is unmo- 
lested, there is no way at present appar- 
ent by which he can accomplish the object 
f the mission—that is, the negotiation 
of a treaty with Tibet settling the ques- 
tions of boundaries and trade relations 


The British 
at Lhasa 
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with India. The Dalai Lama is sup- 
posed to be in some monastery: not far 
away watching events, but shows no dis- 
position to return to Lhasa, and it is ob- 
viously impossible to find him. No one 
is willing to assume any authority to 
treat with the English, altho it is re- 
ported that the seal was left in the pal- 
ace, and the Dalai Lama before his de- 
parture appointed a regent. The Am- 
ban, the Chinese Ambassador to Tibet, 
exchanges friendly visits with Colonel 
Younghusband, but he appears to be 
practically destitute of power, and even 
of influence with the Dalai Lama. Snow 
is already falling on the passes and the 
mountains near the plain of Lhasa, and 
it will not be long before winter sets in 
and the transportation of supplies from 
India becomes impossble. Yet to with- 
draw the mission now without accom- 
plishing its purpose would destroy all its 
effect. Colonel Younghusband’s threat 
that an indemnity for the expense of the 
expedition is one of the conditions of its 
withdrawal, and that the amount of this 
indemnity was increasing each day that 
the expedition was delayed, seems to 
have made no impression. A market has 
been established near the camp, and the 
natives are reported to be very willing to 
sell supplies to the invaders. None of 
the palaces or monasteries of Lhasa has 
been entered by the English. 
Js 


On August 11th, ac- 
cording to the Julian 
calendar, still used in 
Russia, or August 24th as we reckon 
time, the heir to the Russian throne was 
christened Alexis Nicholaevitch by the 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg in the 
chapel of the Peterhof palace. The in- 
fant lay still while he was anointed with 
holy oil on the hands, breast and head, 
but gave evidence of his vitality and lung 
power by a lusty yell as he was im- 
mersed in the jeweled font. At the sound 
of the Te Deum by the choir behind the 
gilded screen the bells rang and the im- 
perial yacht saluted with 301 guns. As 
the news spread the bells and guns of 
other cities sounded forth until from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific every part of the 
vast empire rejoiced in the birth of him 
who is appointed to rule over them. Ac- 
cording to the Russian custom the Czar 
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was not present at the ceremony, but ac- 
companied his son to and from the 
church, followed by a procession of the 
representatives of the royal sponsors, 
the grand dukes and duchesses and an 
escort of the Blue Cossacks of the Don, 
of which the child is now ataman. 
The Czar issued a manifesto of which 
the most important provision is the 
abolition of corporal punishment for 
the peasants and the restriction of 
its use in the army and navy. The 
Russ rejoices that “No longer will 
it be possible to stigmatize Russia as the 
Land of the Knout,” and the Novoc 
Vremya says the reform in the method 
of punishment in the army and navy is a 
right and proper recognition of the 
heroism displayed by the men in the Far 
East. The sentences of ordinary con- 
victs are reduced one-half and life sen- 
tences are cut to 14 years. All prisoners 
arrested for minor offenses and not yet 
sentenced are pardoned. In regard to 


political prisoners, the manifesto reads: 
“Political prisoners who have distinguished 

themselves by good conduct may, on the inter- 

position of the Minister of Justice, obtain the 


restitution of their civil rights at the expiration 
of their sentences. 

“Persons guilty of political offenses com- 
mitted within the last fifteen years who have 
remained unidentified will no longer be subject 
to prosecution, while political offenders who 
are now fugitives abroad may apply to the 
Minister of the Interior for permission to re- 
turn to Russia.” 

The fines imposed on Jewish communes 
on account of Jews avoiding military 
conscription are remitted. Arrears due 
the state for the purchase of land for the 
serfs are remitted. A number of provi- 
sions relate to Finland. All fines im- 
posed on villages and communes of Fin- 
land for failure to elect representatives to 
serve on the military recruiting boards 
for 1902-1903 are remitted. Finns who 
have left their country without permis- 
sion of the authorities may return with- 
in a year, provided they present them- 
selves immediately for military service if 
they are liable to that duty. The Gover- 
nor-General of Finland is directed to 
consider what steps can be taken to alle- 
viate the lot of those who are forbidden 
to reside in Finland. A sum of $1,500,- 
000 is set apart to be spent for the benefit 
of the landless. people of Finland. The 
Finnish military district is abolished, 
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and the Grand Duchy is to be incorpo- 
rated with the St. Petersburg district. 
It will be seen that no very sweep- 
ing amnesty or such important reforms 
as had been freely predicted are included. 
The unhappy lot of Finland in particular 
is not relieved. On the contrary, an- 
other blow to the independence of that 
country is inflicted by the incorporation 
of their army with the Russians. The 
fund for the relief of the landless class, 
to which addition is now made, was es- 
tablished by the late Governor-General 
Bobrikoff for the purpose, as the Finns 
assert, of securing the support of the 
poorer peasants by setting their inter- 
ests in opposition to the national aspira- 
tions of the higher classes. Since the 
money donated by the manifesto is to be 
raised by taxation in Finland and ex- 
pended in what the Finnish leaders 
consider bribery, the Czar is not cred- 
ited with much generosity. It will be 
seen that the promises made to the ban- 
ished Finns and political offenders gen- 
erally are very vague, and there is no 
material alleviation of the condition of 
the Jews. The remittance of money 
which the communes have not been able 
to pay in the forty years since the freein 

of the serfs does not amount to as onal 


as it seems. 
x 


The Japanese Admiral 
reports that three Rus- 
sian vessels have suffered 
from floating mines outside of Port Ar- 
thur. The battle ship “ Sevastopol,” 
on the 23d, struck a mine in passing 
out of the port and listed to the star- 
board. She was towed back into the 
harbor. On the following day two tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, engaged in clear- 
ing away the mines two miles south of 
Liau-tie-shan exploded mines, and one 
of the destroyers was sunk and the 
other had to be towed in.—In the har- 
bor of Shanghai the Russian cruiser 
“ Askold ” and the destroyer “ Grozo- 
voi ” have gone out of commission, and 
their flags are not raised. The “ As- 
kold” is allowed to remain in dock 
until September 11th to finish repairs. 
The crews will be paroled and allowed 
to return to Russia. The Shanghai 
newspapers unanimously regard this 
satisfactory settlement of the diffi- 
culty as due largely to the diplomacy 
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and tact of the American Consul, John 
Goodnow, dean of the Consular Corps. 
—The Russian cruiser “Diana” at 
Saigon is so far neither disarmed nor 
repaired. She has a shell hole below 
her water line—The British Naval 
Court of Inquiry, sitting at Shanghai, 
in the case of the British steamer 
“ Hipsang,” which was torpedoed and 
sunk on July 15th while passing Pig- 
eon Bay, report that the steamer had 
no contraband on board, that she was 
on her correct course and flying Brit- 
ish colors, and that the action of the 
Russian destroyer in shelling and tor- 
pedoing her had no justification. Rus- 
sia will be asked to pay an indem- 
nity—The Russian auxiliary cruiser 
“ Smolensk,” one of the vessels which 
recently passed the Dardanelles under 
a merchant flag, stopped and searched 
the British steamer “ Comedian,” off 
the southeast coast of Cape Colony. 


Premier Balfour made a vigorous pro-’ 


test against the use of these ships as 
men-of-war, and in reply the Russian 
Government stated that orders had 
been issued to stop the searching of 
neutral vessels, but that it had not 
been possible yet to’ convey these or- 
ders to the commander of the “ Smo- 
lensk.” The British Government has 
expressed a willingness to convey such 
orders to the Russian ships.—The Bal- 
tic fleet sailed from Cronstadt on the 
night of the 25th on a cruise which 
may be extended to the Far East. The 
fleet consists of the battle ships “ Sou- 
varoft ” (flagship), “ Borodino,” “Alex- 
ander III,” “Oslabja” and “ Orel,” 
the cruisers “ Dmitri Donskoi,” “ Au- 
rora,” “ Zentchug,” “Izumrud” and 
“Almaz,” and the transports “ Okean ” 
and “ Kamtchatka,” with a number of 


destroyers. 
a 


The Japanese have re- 
newed their activity in the 
north and there was heavy 
fighting to the east and south of Liao- 
Yang on August 25th and the following 
days. According to the latest estimates 
General Kuroki on the east has 100,000 
men, General Nodzu on the southeast has 
70,000, General Oku on the south has 
40,000 and a fourth army of two divi- 
sions, numbering some 30,000 altogether, 
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Liao-Yang 
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is going at the right bank of the Liao 
River from Niuchwang to attack the 
Russians from the west. A simultaneous 
attack was made on the Russian left and 
center. In the former of these move- 
ments the Russian positions in the vi- 
cinity of Lian-Dian-Sian and Anping, 
between 10 and 15 miles southeast of 
Liao-Yang, were attacked by General 
Kuroki from the east, and, according 
to the Russian reports, he was repulsed 
with heavy losses. The Russians lost 
1,450 men, killed and wounded, in the 
valley of the Lan, a small tributary of 
the Taitse River, where nine batteries of 
six guns each bombarded the Russian 
outposts, resulting finally in fierce hand 
to hand fighting. At the same time Gen- 
eral Oku advanced up the railroad from 
the south toward An-Shan-Chan, Fags, 
in the Russian outposts with a loss o 
150 men. On the 26th, at 5.30 a.m., the 
cannonading began and continued till 
afternoon, when the Japanese infantry 
attacked all along the line. The Rus- 
sians claim to have repulsed all attacks, 
tho a loss of over a thousand men is ad- 
mitted. On the 28th the troops about 
An-Shan-Chan were ordered to fall back 
to Liao-Yang. The retreat was accom- 
plished in an orderly manner, notwith- 
standing that the heavy rains had filled 
the valleys with mud, through which the 
artillery was dragged with great diffi- 
culty. In the retreat of the left wing to 
Liao-Yang six guns had to be aban- 
doned, after disabling, on account of the 
muddy roads. It is uncertain whether 
General Kuropatkin will attempt to hold 
Liao-Yang, or will withdraw toward 
Mukden, for fear that General Kuroki 
will cut the railroad to the north by 
throwing a part of his force across the 
Taitse River. e 


There has been continuous 
fighting on the Kwang- 
Tung peninsula about Port 
Arthur during the week, but very little is 
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definitely known of the results. From 
Russian sources there are reports of a 
succession of furious assaults on the 
fortifications, in which the Japanese were 
invariably repulsed with the loss of sev- 
eral thousand men. Nevertheless the 
Japanese have been successful in carry- 
ing, tho apparently not in holding, some 
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of the main line of forts. Among these 
is Etseshan (or Itse Hill) Fort, from 
which the Russians were driven by heavy 
artillery fire. The Japanese were not 
able to place guns here, since it is covered 
by the neighboring forts of the chain, 
but they raised the summit of a small 
hill behind it to the level of Etseshan by 
means of sand bags and mounted guns 
there. According to the Associated 


Press dispatches from Che-Foo Etseshan 
is east of the railroad and north of Port 
Arthur, but in the accompanying map 
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we have followed the plans and descrip- 
tions of the fortifications as given in the 
London Times, in locating it to the west. 
In a night attack on August 22d the 
Japanese captured Poyodo, a fort just 
outside the eastern defenses. Lieutenant 
McCully, of the American Navy, who 
has been in Port Arthur for three months 
and is now at the Russian headquarters 
at Liao-Yang, is reported as saying that 
the fortress is well supplied with food 
and ammunition and may hold out three 
months longer. 
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Humble Pie 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


AvuTuHor or “ THe Portion oF Lasor,” Etc. 


HERE are some people who never 
during their whole lives awake to 

a consciousness of themselves, as 

they are recognized by others; there are 
some who awake too early, to their un- 


doing, and the flimsiness of their char- 
acters; there are some who awake late 
with a shock, which does not dethrone 
them from their individuality, but causes 
them agony, and is possibly for their ben- 
efit. Maria Gorham was one of the last, 
and for the first time in her life she saw 
herself reflected mercilessly in the eyes 
of her kind one summer in a great moun- 
tain hotel. She had never been aware 
that she was more conceited than others, 
that she had had on the whole a better 
opinion of her external advantages at 
least, than she deserved, but she discov- 
ered that her self-conceit had been some- 
thing which looked to her monstrous and 
insufferable. She saw that she was not 
on the surface what she had always 
thought herself to be, and she saw that 
the surface has always its influence on 
the depths. 

Maria Gorham was an old young wom- 
an in her early thirties. She had taught 
school in her native village in one of the 
New England States since she was seven- 
teen. She had been left quite alone in the 
world, five years before, when her moth- 
er died. She lived entirely alone in the 
house in which she had been born. It 
was one of the cottages prevalent in cer- 
tain localities. She was entirely fearless. 
So quietly poised was she in her own self 
esteem that it had never occurred to her 
that anybody could possibly have any ill 
will, or even any uncomplimentary feel- 
ing, toward her. She had always heard 
herself called good-looking, and it had 
not occurred to her to doubt the opinion 
of others. She had also heard herself 
called industrious, capable and more than 
ordinarily clever, and she acquiesced with 
that opinion also. She had also heard 
her taste in dress extolled, and she had 
packed her little trunk with entire con- 


fidence. Dexter Ray’s sister Emma had 
run across the street, and was watching 
her. “I thought I’d like to see you put 
all them pretty things in, I suspected you 
was packin’,” said Emma, with a gentle 
admiration, and not a suspicion of jeal- 
ousy. Maria noted Emma’s faulty Eng- 
lish with a superiority which gave her a 
certain pleasure. “ Poor Emma,” she 
thought, and replied all the more sweet- 
ly. “Yes,” said she, “I am going on 
the eight o’clock train to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I must have my trunk all ready 
to-night.” 

Emma watched Maria fold her blue 
“ Well,” she 


foulard gown daintily. 
said, “I guess there won’t be many to 
that hotel where you-are goin’ that has 
any prettier things than you.” 


Maria laughed. “ Nonsense,” she re- 
plied, but in her heart she quite agreed 
with Emma. She had entire faith in her 
wardrobe, which she and the village 
dressmaker had prepared. 

“T suppose you'll wear that handsome 
pink wrapper mornin’s,” said Emma. 

“Yes, I have planned to,” replied 
Maria. Just as she spoke there was'a 
ring at the front door bell, and Emma 
started and blushed, altho she had her- 
self nothing for which to blush. “I 
rather guess that must be Dexter,” said 
she. 

Maria frowned. 

“ Dexter said he guessed mebbe he’d 
jest run in an’ say good-by,” said Emma, 
timidly, and with even more embarrass- 
ment. 

Maria: herself blushed, but, as it 
seemed, with anger rather than embar- 
rassment. However, she tried to speak 
politely. Dexter Ray was the only man 
who had ever wanted to marry her, and 
while she thought herself too good for 
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him, she considered that he was to be re- 
warded at least with politeness for his 
pretensions. 

“T really don’t see how I can stop my 
packing,” she said, “I wonder if you 
wouldn’t just run down stairs and tell 
your brother that I am real sorry, but I 
am packing.” 

Emma stood up with dignity. She had 
at times a little sense of injury on her 
brother’s account. “ All right,” said she. 

“ T have been working very hard all day 
finishing up some sewing and getting the 
house ready to leave, and, if I stop now, 
I don’t know when I would get to bed,” 
Maria added, with more conciliation in 
her tone. 

“All right,” said Emma, and went 
out. Maria heard her tell Dexter. 
“She’s says she’s real sorry, but she’s 
awful tired, she’s been workin’ so hard 
all day, and she’s got to get her trunk 
packed to-night.” There was more sor- 
row in Emma’s voice than there had been 
in Maria’s. Maria stole a glance out of 


the window, and saw Dexter going meek- 
ly down the path between the flowering 
shrubs after his rebuff. He was quite a 


tall man, a little older than she, and there 
was an odd faithful bend in his shoul- 
ders. Maria sighed, she could not have 
told why. Sometimes she wished that 
Dexter had been a more fitting match for 
her. 

Sometimes she had actually felt angry 
with Dexter Ray that he did not try to 
make more of himself, but he spoke no 
better English than his sister. He also, 
in her opinion, had no ambition. He 
kept the village drug store, and several 
times he had had an opportunity to be 
selectman, and once town clerk, but he 
seemed to have no interest except in 
measuring out drugs and dispensing soda 
water. It would have puzzled Maria had 
she been required to mention by what 
right in view of her own antecedents she 
regarded herself as on a higher social 
scale than Dexter Ray. Her father had 
been a small farmer, and his father be- 
fore him. On her father’s death she had 
sold all the farming land, and that made 
her little nest egg in the savings bank. 
She had never saved much from the 
money which she earned teaching. She 
had a weakness for pretty things, both 
for her own person and for her house. 
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She had had a bay window and a piazza 
put on the house since her father’s death. 
She had also a very splendid carpet in 
the parlor and a set of plush furniture. 
She had never traveled. There was in 
the depths of her soul a feminine timid- 
ity about setting forth alone on strange 
paths, in spite of her steady egotism. It 
was almost as if she feared lest her faith 
in herself would desert her, if she were 
deprived of the accustomed support of 
admiring friendsand subjected to the cold 
scrutiny of strangers. However, nothing 
could have made her admit the slightest 
hesitation, and the next day she was to 
set out alone to spend a whole month at 
a great mountain hotel. “I declare,” 
Emma Ray said, when she returned. “I 
should think you’d sort of dread start- 
in’ out all alone to-morrer, Maria.” 

“T don’t know why,” replied Maria, 
calmly. 

“T should think you’d sort of dread 
goin’ into the dinin’-room all alone.” 

“T don’t know why.” - 

“ Of course, I know you'll look as fine 
as anybody,” said Emma in a concilia- 
tory tone. 

“T don’t know why I should dread it, 
however I looked. This is a free coun- 
try.” 

“ I suppose there’s a lot of rich folks at 
that hotel.” 

“Well, riches don’t make any differ- 
ence in a country like this, do they?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Emma. 

“They ought not to, anyway,” said 
Maria, firmly, substituting the principle 
for the fact with a fairly great loyalty. 

“ Mebbe they don’t,” said Emma. 

Presently Emma added. “ Of course, 
it ain’t as tho you wasn’t educated. Of 
course, you have been school-teachin’ all 
your life, and I s’pose lots of them rich 
folks couldn’t teach school any more 
than they could fly.” : 

“They haven’t been obliged to,” re- 
plied Maria. 

“ They couldn’t, anyway.” 

Maria made no dissent to that. In her 
heart she agreed with Emma. She folded 
carefully a white lawn sacque trimmed 
with frills of embroidery, and laid it in 
one of the top trays of her trunk. 

-“ That will be real pretty to wear with 
your black silk skirt,” said Emma. 

“ Yes, I thought it would,” said Maria. 
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“Tt looks as if you might have a 
dreadful hot day to-morrow,” said 
Emma, glancing out of the window 
which faced the west. The sun was set- 
ting like an awful ball of fire for the ul- 
timate consumption of the world. 

“Yes, it seems as if it might be hot,” 
assented Maria. 

“What are you going to wear travel- 
in’? You'll have quite a long journey, 
most nine hours, Dexter said. He stud- 
ied it out on the time table.” 

“I’m going to wear my gray mohair 
I had last summer.” 

“Well, that sheds the dust fine.” 

“Yes, and I’m going to put my black 
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silk skirt in the top of the trunk where I 
can get at it easy, and put it on with this 
cambric sacque to go to supper in, if it’s 
a warm night,” said Maria. 

“ That will be a real good idea,” said 


Emma, approvingly. “It won’t be so 
much work as getting into a dress, and 
you'll feel tired.” 

“That’s what I thought. I'll wear 
this cambric sacque to supper, and then I 
suppose I shall sit in the parlor and listen 
to the music. They say there’s music and 
dancing every night.” 

“Well, there ought to be something 
when they ask such prices.” 

“ Yes, that is so,” replied Maria. She 
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was herself secretly dazed at the wild ex- 
travagance into which she was about to 
launch, but a spirit of defiance had sud- 
denly seized her. It was a hot electric 
summer, prone to burst forth in fierce 
storms, and Maria, in spite of her great 
self poise, had an irritable, high-strung 
nervous temperament. All at once it had 
seemed to her that she could no longer 
remain where she was and go her daily 
rounds. She hated the very sight of 
all the old articles of furniture, which 
had heretofore been to her almost like 
members of her family. She had ac- 
quired the habit of sitting in the front 
parlor, a room which had never been 
used unless there was company in the 
house. She also slept in the front cham- 
ber instead of her own for weeks. From 
these rooms she could look across the 
street and see Dexter Ray coming and 
going, and sometimes she was conscious 
of a distinct anger against fate which had 
not provided her with a better lover. She 
had an unacknowledged humiliation be- 
cause of her single estate. She was 
afraid that people would think nobody 
had ever wanted to marry her. She took 
a pleasure of which she was ashamed in 
having Emma Ray run in often and in 
her apparently unappreciated hints con- 
cerning her brother. Emma had been al- 
most aghast when Maria told her of her 
resolution to go to the mountains and 
spend a month. 

“ Why don’t you wait and go on one of 
them -fifteen-doliar excursions?” said 
she. “ There will be time enough before 
your school begins.” 

“T am not going with a rabble. I 
would rather stay at home,” replied Ma- 
ria, firmly. 

“But it must cost an awful sight at 
that hotel.” 

“I don’t care. I’m going to take the 
money out of the bank, and I am going. 
I need a change. I have been getting 
nervous lately, and, if I go at all, I am 
going the way I want to go. I don’t care 
if it does cost. I have made up my 
mind.” 

Dexter was almost as much aghast as 
his sister when she told him of the pro- 
posed flitting, but after a minute he said: 
“ Well, I guess she’s right. She’d better 
go the way that’s a-goin’ to do her good, 
if she goes at all. I’m glad she’s goin’ 
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to have a little vacation. She has worked 
hard all her life.” The expression of 
Dexter Ray’s face as he said that was 
gentle, almost noble. The tears sprang 
into his sister’s eyes. “I don’t know as 


she has worked any harder than lots of 


other folks,” said she, and she spoke al- 
most crossly to cover her pity for her 
brother. “Go right up an’ down the 
street here,” she added. “ How many 
women or men have ever had a real vaca 
tion?” 

“ That don’t alter it any,” replied Dex- 
ter, still with the same gentle, noble ex- 
pression. “I’m real glad she’s goin’ to 
have one, anyway.” The emphasis which 
he put upon the she was like a benedic- 
tion. It almost transfigured the face of 
the man, which was homely with a com- 
monplace homliness. He was a good 
druggist, and the village people held him, 
after all, in esteem, altho he had always 
been, in-a measure, a butt, because of his 
awkwardness and shyness. He stumbled 
on all the thresholds of social intercourse 
with his kind, but he never made an error 
in putting up a prescription. The night 
they were talking about Maria’s going 
away he proposed timidly to his sister 
that perhaps Maria would like to have 
him carry her to the railroad station in 
his buggy. “ There’d be plenty of room 
in front for her trunk tipped up on end, 
and it would save her fifty cents,” he 
said. 

“Land, she’d turn up her nose at the 
bare idea,” replied Emma. 

“Well, maybe she would ruther have 
the stage come for her,” returned Dex- 
ter, meekly. “I was only thinkin’ of 
savin’ her some money.” 

“Tt would make no. end of talk,” 
Emma said, with more leniency toward 
Maria. 

“Well, I s’pose you are right,” re- 
sponded Dexter, with a sigh. 

However, Emma was so sorry for him 
that the night before Maria left, when the 
trunk was packed, and she was about to 
go home across the street, she said, tim- 
idly, “I s’pose you’ve got the stage or- 
dered to take you to the station in the 
mornin’.” 

“ Of course,” replied Maria. “ It isn’t 
very likely I would leave that until after 
nine o'clock at night, when the train left 
in the morning.” She spoke with some 
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asperity. She seemed to have a glimpse 
of Emma’s meaning in putting the ques- 
tion, “ Why?” she demanded further. 

“Nothin’,” replied Emma, meekly. 
She felt cowed, and as if she had done 
her brother’s cause great harm. 
‘“ Only ”? 

“Only what?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t nothin’, only Dexter, 
he said he’d jest as lief take you and your 
trunk down to the train, and save you the 
expense.” 

Maria’s face flushed. “ Well, I rather 
think I wouldn’t go down to the station 
with Dexter Ray right in the face an’ 
eves of all the people, with my trunk 
tilted up in front,” said she. “I should 
think your brother would have known 
better than to propose such a thing.” 

Emma Ray was almost in tears. She 
was capable of evanescent spurts of as- 
sertion, especially on her brother’s ac- 
count, but she was easily intimidated, es- 
pecially by Maria,to whom she looked up 
with the greatest admiration and love. 
However, she also loved her brother, and 
she made a feeble feint in his defense. 
“ He didn’t mean nothin’ but kindness,” 
she said, and Maria’s heart smote her. 

“Oh, I know it!” she replied, “ and 
I'm much obliged to him, but you know, 
imma, yourself, it wouldn’t do.” 

“ Maybe it wouldn’t,” said Emma, 
“but Dexter he didn’t think of that. 
Men ain’t apt to. He jest meant to be 
kind, and save you expense.” There was 
something almost piteous in her tone. 

“Well,” said Maria, “ when I started 
out planning this trip I made up my 
mind to spend some money, and not 
worry about the expense, but I’m just as 
much obliged to your brother.” Maria 
always said, “ your brother” instead of 
Dexter. 

That night after she had gone to bed 
she thought about it all, and she felt al- 
most angry again with fate, or with Dex- 
ter himself, she could scarcely have told 
which, that the one man who had fallen 
in love with her had been Dexter Ray 
and not some one whom she could con- 
sider as her equal, and who spoke better 
English. The position, socially speaking, 
she did not think of at all. A druggist 
was as good as anybody in her little vil- 
lave; in fact, it was considered a decided- 
ly genteel calling. It was only Dexter’s 
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own personal drawbacks which she con- 
sidered. 

The next morning she started on her 
trip, and a queer little qualm of some- 
thing like self-pity smote her when she 
saw one of the village women being 
driven to the station by her husband in 
his buggy, with a small trunk tilted up 
in front. She herself clambered out of 
the village stage coach, which was a relic 
preserved with pride, and she tripped a 
little and a bit of the braid ripped off 
the hem of her gray mohair. She was 
obliged to pin it up when she got on the 
train. The thought came to her that a 
woman was better off with a husband to 
take her to the station, and assist her out, 
and check her baggage. Then she 
straightened herself, and realized with 
pride that she was going to the moun- 
tains to stay a month in a great hotel at 
an enormous price, and the other wom- 
an was only going to pay a visit to her 
sister in Maine, and going on an excur- 
sion at that. It was almost dark when 
Maria arrived at her destination, then she 
had a drive of a mile through the woods, 
which rose and sank and beetled on 
mountain sides. The air was cooler, 
and she was conscious of a strange vigor 
in it. She rode in a mountain wagon 
which was filled with passengers, altho 
Maria could not remember seeing one of 
them on the train. They had all been 
on Pullman coaches. It had never oc- 
curred to Maria to take a Pullman coach. 
On the seat with Maria was a corpulent 
woman in a long black silk traveling 
cloak, and a hat draped with a chiffon 
veil. She cast one glance at Maria, then 
looked away, and it was as if she had not 
seen her at all. With this woman were 
her two young daughters in tailor-made 
suits and a young son carrying golf 
sticks. The two daughters were nearly of 
an age, and very pretty with pert tilts to 
their chins, and they carried themselves 
like princesses. They talked but little, 
but what they said was as the language 
of an unknown world to Maria. Both of 
the girls glanced at Maria very much as 
their mother had done, only they gave 
each other an almost imperceptible 
glance of amusement afterward. Maria 
wondered why. She caught the glance, 
as any self-centered person would have 
done. She shortly afterward raised her 
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hands and straightened her bonnet. She 
wore a bonnet with strings tied under the 
chin, altho she was not nearly so old as 
the girls’ mother. She also wore a nice 
little brown and white checked shawl 
over her shoulders. The shawl had be- 
longed to her mother, and Maria always 
used it for an extra wrap on a journey, 
without a thought that its day as re- 
garded fashion has passed. When she 
had seated herself in the mountain 
wagon she put the shawl over her 
shoulders and sat up straight with her 
school teacher air, which was almost ma- 
jestic. She did not dream that the com- 
bination of majesty, and little checked 
shawl, and bonnet, and face, which was 
almost too young for such head gear, 
could possibly afford any amusement to 
the girls beside her. When she heard a 
soft subdued chuckle she did not dream 
that she was the cause of it. “ Two silly 
girls,” she said to herself, and eyed the 
mountains, and realized her own superi- 
ority, inasmuch as she was intent upon 
those majestic slopes, while the girls were 
chattering over their own petty little af- 
fairs. She made up her mind that she 
would write Emma Ray while she was 
away, it would please her so much, and 
she thought of a fine sentiment to put 
in the letter. She would say that she 
had never realized her own littleness so 
much as when she had her first glimpse 
of the mountains, and she did not know 
that in reality she realized her own su- 
periority instead of her littleness. They 
reached the hotel, and she was shown 
to her room. She felt a slight inward 
tremor, because she had never been in a 
hotel before, but she fairly strutted 
across the office, holding her bonneted 
head high, with her little checked shaw! 
still over her shoulders. And she car- 
ried out her intention of slipping on her 
black silk skirt and her white cambric 
sacque, in which to apear at supper. But 
for the first time in her life Maria Gor- 
ham had an awed sensation as she saw 
the other women sweep into the dining- 
room in evening gowns. She looked 
around furtively, and she saw not an- 
other woman in a sacque. But she was 
not easily daunted, not even when some 
other ladies in low neck gowns seated 
themselves at her table, and she saw 
them looking askance at her sacque. 
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She ordered her supper with dignity, 
and ate it, and when she had finished she 
marched stiffly the whole length of the 
dining-room. They had placed her at a 
table at the extreme end. She heard fur- 
tive chuckles, but she did not admit that 
they were laughing at her, Maria Gor- 
ham, and that she did not still believe 
in her sacque anditsentire appropriate- 
ness to the occasion, and she would not 
weaken. She went into the music-room, 
and seated herself composedly and lis- 
tened to the orchestra and watched the 
young people dance. When at last she 
went up to her room, and divested her- 
self of the sacque, she did not own that 
she would not wear it again to supper 
while she was in the hotel. Instead she 
hung it up carefully with a little defiant 
air, under the cretonne curtain which 
served in lieu of a closet on one side of 
the room. “I don’t care what other folks 
wear, I rather think I have a right to 
wear anything I choose which is tidy and 
comfortable,” she told herself. The next 
morning she attired herself in the pink 
wrapper and went down to breakfast, and 
she was soon aware that not another 
woman in the dining-room wore a wrap- 
per. She became aware that furtive fun 
was made of her. The people in the ho- 
tel were, on the whole, a well bred and 
good-natured lot, and were incapable of 
downright ridicule. But now Maria 
Gorham’s spirit was up. Out on the 
verandah she went and walked up and 
down holding up her wrapper daintily. 
Then she sat down in one of the verandah 
chairs, and watched people pass her with 
furtive stares at her wrapper, and she 
felt fairly warlike. She said to herself 
that she would not persist in wearing the 
white cambric sacque to supper, since she 
had not planned that, altho if there came 
a warm night when she did not feel like 
putting on a tight dress she would wear 
it, but as for the wrapper she would not 
give in one whit. It was a pretty wrap- 
per, and nicely made, trimly belted with 
a pink ribbon. She had intended to wear 
it mornings during her stay at the hotel, 
and she would wear it. And she did, but 
as the time went on she suffered tortures. 
Ridicule was the hardest thing in the 
world for one of her kind to endure. 
Open warfare would have been more to 
her liking, but ridicule it was that she 
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had to prepare herself for every morn- 
ing, and ridicule the worse because it 
was covert and could not be met with 
open resentment. Several times in the 
evening when she was wearing one of her 
best dresses, which somehow seemed not 
so fine as she had thought them, she 
heard herself alluded to as the woman 
who wore the wrapper mornings. She 
knew that was the name she went by, but 
the more she suffered the more obstinate 
she grew. She walked the verandah in 
her wrapper. She even climbed a moun- 
tain, a small one, marching to the sum- 
mit as grimly and unflinchingly as the 
youth in “ Excelsior,’ holding up the 
wrapper carefully above her starched 
petticoat. She wore on that expedition 
her little bonnet with a small black lace 
veil, and the black flies crawled under the 
veil and bit her cruelly. The next day 
her face was so swollen that she was 
obliged to call in the hotel physician, and 
it was on that day that Mrs. Evans came 
in the afternoon. There was a gentle 
knock at Maria’s door, and Maria said, 
“Come in,” and a woman as gentle as the 
knock entered, and asked if she could not 
do something for her. She had heard 
that she was ill. Maria answered her 
gratefully at first, then she caught a swift 
glance of the other woman’s eye at the 
pink wrapper, a fold of which obtruded 
from behind the calico curtain, and she 
understood that this woman, sweet and 
gentle and kind-hearted as she was, had 
looked upon her in the wrapper as the 
others had. Then she spoke grimly, al- 
tho grimness only lent renewed absurd- 
ity to her distorted face. “ There is noth- 
ing you can do, thank you,” she said. 
“T have had medical advice. The “ med- 
ical advice” alone would have pro- 
claimed her the school teacher. The 
other woman was rather persistent in her 
kindness, she offered to read to her, but 
Maria refused more and more brusque- 
ly. The woman went away, but soon she 
sent by a bell boy a plate of grapes, hav- 
ing selected the choicest from some which 
had been sent to her from New York. 
“Now, she’ll be coming again,” Maria 
said to herself, and she was right. Next 
day Maria was better, still her face was 
too badly swollen for her to leave her 
room, and the woman came again. 
Even after she had quite recovered 
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Maria was liable to a call from her, al- 
tho she never encouraged it. In fact, the 
woman, who had an obtrusively benevo- 
lent heart, had set herself the task of 
quietly leading up to the wrapper. She 
had talked it over with some other ladies, 
and they had agreed that it was a shame 
that a woman as good as Maria seemed 
to be should make herself so ridiculous. 
But the other ladies had not the spirit of 
this one. “I am going to tell her,” said 
she, and she did about a week after she 
had first spoken to her. The woman was 
calling upon Maria one morning and Ma- 
ria was wearing the wrapper, and the 
woman spoke out with exceeding sweet- 
ness, which still had a sting in it. “ What 
a lovely wrapper that is you are wear- 
ing,” said the woman. 

Maria’s face changed. She looked at 
her suspiciously, altho she answered with 
dignity. ‘“ Thank you!” she said. 

“What a pity it is that wrappers, no 
matter how pretty they are, are not worn 
in large hotels,” said the woman. Then 
her face colored piteously before the in- 
dignation in Maria’s. “ It does not make 
the slightest difference to me what is 
worn in hotels, or is not worn in hotels,” 
said Maria, sternly. “ I wear whatever I 
please as long as it is tidy and respect- 
able.” 

Tears actually sprang into the other 
woman’s eyes. “ Oh, dear, I am so sorry 
you take it so!” said she. “I meant 
well. It was only because I hated to 
have——” She paused. 

“ Hated to have what?” asked Maria, 
pitilessly. 

“ Hated to have you made fun of,” al- 
most sobbed the other woman. 

“Tf I am not made fun of for anything 
worse than wearing a wrapper in the 
morning, it does not worry me at all, not 
at all,” said Maria, with her head up in 
the air. 

The other woman rose. “ Well, I 
meant it kindly, and I am going away in 
the morning,” said she. 

“ Oh, I am not at all offended!” said 
Maria, in a somewhat softer voice, “ and 
I thank you for your interest, but I do 
not allow even my dearest friends to in- 
terfere in matters so purely personal as 
my attire.” 

The next morning Maria in her wrap- 
per shook hands with. the other woman, 
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as she went out of the hotel on her way to 
the train. “I do hope you don’t lay up 
anything against me,” said the other 
woman. 

“Not at all,” said Maria, briskly and 
kindly. Then the woman went her way. 
She was the only one of the guests who 
had spoken to Maria, and she had been 
in the hotel two weeks. Nobody at all 
spoke to her during the remaining two 
weeks of her stay. Maria was, on the 
whole, more lonely than she had ever 
been in her life, and she did more think- 
ing. She thought a good deal about Dex- 
ter Ray. She thought how if she had a 
husband with her like many of the other 
women she would not have felt so de- 
fenseless and isolated in her wrapper, 
which she had begun to regard as a 
matter of principle. She felt sure that 
Dexter would admire the wrapper. She 
could see just the kindly, worshipful ex- 
pression that would come into his brown 
eyes at the sight of her in it. She re- 
called how Emma had believed in the 
wrapper. She began to reflect as she had 
never done on the pettiness and worth- 
lessness of externals. She wished she 
could see Emma, and hear her talk in her 
bad English. She began to understand 
that the bad English might be very much 
like the wrapper, something beneath a 
loving soul to notice, if the heart of the 
speaker were right. She remembered 
how very plain Dexter Ray was, and how 
clumsy, and how he talked just as Emma 
did, and it all seemed to her like the 
wrapper and the cambric sacque, some- 
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thing for people who had not love and 
appreciation in their hearts to make fun 
of, but nothing of any consequence to 
those who could see what was under- 
neath ; the honesty, and the affection, and 
the faithfulness. Two days before Maria 
went home she wrote to Emma Ray, and 
told her when she was coming, and asked 
her and her brother to come in and spend 
the next evening with her. Maria was 
pale when she posted the letter in the lit- 
tle hotel office. She had never asked 
Dexter to spend the evening with her be- 
fore, and she knew what it would mean 
Emma Ray, when she got the letter the 
day before Maria’s return, read it aloud 
to Dexter. When Emma read that Ma- 
ria would like to have them both come in 
and spend the-evening the brother and 
sister looked at each other. Dexter’s 
homely, faithful face flushed, then 
turned very pale. Emma gazed at him 
with the sympathy of a mother, rather 
than of a sister. Nobody knew how she 
had pitied him, and how hard she had 
tried to help him. She smiled with the 
loveliest unselfishness, then she looked 
again at the letter in her hand. “ Guess 
Maria has been eatin’ humble pie,” she 
thought to herself, then she reflected 
how much she thought of Maria, and her 
brother, and how glad she was. “ Well, 
I guess Maria thinks that the old friends 
that have always set store by her are the 
best after all,” she said, and a moral per- 
fume, as of the sweetness of humility it- 
self, seemed to come in her face from the 
letter. 
Metucuen, N. J. 


Alpha and Omega 


BY MICHAEL EARLE, S.J. 


Drops of ocean cloudward sped 
On a sunbeam track; 
Dew and river led them back 
To their ocean bed. 
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Bringing the Pygmies to America 


BY THE REV. S. P. VERNER 


{Mr. Verner was commissioned by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to bring a 
company of the Batwa pygmies from Africa to America for exhibition at the Exposition. 
He completed this undertaking a little over a month ago. It is the first time, so far as 
is known, that these smallest people in the world have ever been seen in America. Mr. 
Verner, during a missionary life of many years in Central Africa, made close observa- 
tion of the different tribes and of the country through which he traveled, and he is 
familiar with the Batwa and other native African dialects. He is the author of severai 
books, among which are “ Pioneering in Central Africa,” “ Among the African Pygmies,” 


and *“ The Development of Central Africa.” 


interview.—EDITOR. ] 


HE interest in the African pygmies 
dates back to the time of the 
ancient Greek poets and his- 

torians. Homer makes reference to a 
tradition about fights between the cranes 
and the pygmies in Africa, and Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle and other Greek writers, 
besides some of the Roman writers, also 
refer to the same tradition. But the 
existence and special character of these 
people were not thoroughly investigated 
until late in modern times. 

It was while the battle of Gettysburg 
was raging, in July, 1863, that Paul du 
Chaillu was the first modern scientific 
traveler to discover the pygmies, about 
three hundred miles from the west coast 
of Africa, near the equatorial line. Af- 
ter him, Schweinfurth, in 1869, found 
them, 800 miles directly further east. 
Then Wissmann and Wolf together dis- 
covered others in 1886, a thousand miles 
south. Stanley found some on the Aru- 
wimi River, not far from where 
Schweinfurth found them, and also some 
in the Semliki Valley, between Lakes 
Albert and Edward Nyanza, in 1888. 
These last are probably the descendants 
of those about whom the Greeks wrote, 
at the head-waters of the Nile, for the 
Nile River flows from Lakes Albert and 
dward Nyanza. The present Gov- 
ernor-General of the Congo State found 
some not far from Stanley’s Lake Kivu. 
(hey have been found at an altitude of 
nearly 10,000 feet, and also down in the 
lowest valleys. Those I found, in 1897, 
are in the same general territory as those 
discovered by Wissmann. 

The anthropological character of all 
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the people discovered by all these ex- 
plorers is so nearly the same that it is 
practically certain that they are all one 
people, tho divided into different tribes 
with different geographical locations. No 
group of them was ever gotten out of 
africa until this party now in St. Louis, 
and no one has ever been here unless 
possibly he was sold in slavery. 

The scientific interest in these people 
has been chiefly because they must be 
the lowest types of the human race yet 
discovered. This is not merelv because 
they are the smallest people in the world, 
but because the simplicity of their cul- 
ture is so great. They measure from four 
feet ten inches in hight down to about 
three feet nine inches. Perhaps the 
average hight is about four and one-half 
feet. The conception in the popular 
mind that they are Tom Thumbs is a 
mistake. The peculiarity in their. size is 
not at all that they are abnormal types 
of individual cases, but that there is a 
whole set of tribes, or races, of that size, 
and, secondly, that they have maintained 
their unusual type through thousands of 
years.- It is hard to say how many of 
the pygmies are in existence, but of the 
pygmies of Central Africa that are 
known by white men to exist it may be 
said that they number perhaps 10,000, 
scattered over a territory as large as the 
United States. The question of how 
many more there may be who are un- 
known is a matter of conjecture, but 
probably there are ten times as many. 

On my return to America from my 
first trip to Africa I wrote a good deal 
about these people, with the result that 
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Bashoba and Luma, with the monkey of the community, brought with them from Africa. Bashoba, who 
has already learned to say “ Nickel,” is caught in the act of pointing and crying “ Nickel” to a 
photographer, fearing he will take a picture without paying tribute. 


when the Department of Anthropology 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was organized by Dr. McGee, I was re- 
quested to try to get some of the pygmies 
to attend the Fair. I stipulated that they 
must come voluntarily, must receive the 
kindest treatment, and guaranties be 
given for their safe return to their peo- 
ple. The time when these negotiations 
were begun was so late as to make it 
extraordinarily difficult to accomplish 
the end desired. The total distance cov- 
ered had to be greater than the circum- 
ference of the globe at the latitude of 
St. Louis, and most of the way was by 
slow ocean and river steamers, and some 
of it on foot. But for the fact of my 
pleasant relations with these people 
when I was there before, I would never 
have undertaken it. 

On leaving this country I took with 
me a young colored man from Tennessee 
—Alonzo Edmiston—and a native Afri- 
can boy named John Kondola, whom I 
had brought over with me on my first 
trip. We left St. Louis the rith of 
November, going by way of Washing- 
ton to obtain the introductions from our 
Government to the Governments abroad. 


We arrived in Liverpool December 34, 


and spent the time until the departure of 


the boat for Africa in London and Brus- 
sels, securing supplies and arranging the 
necessary diplomatic negotiations. Then 
we left Antwerp, Belgium, on the 7th of 
January, arrived at the mouth of the 
Kongo River the last of the month, when 
our steamer went aground on a sand- 
bank, and we necessarily missed an im- 
portant connection at the Kongo Rail- 
way for a steamer on the upper river, 
which caused the loss of a month of our 
very precious time. This restricted our 
operations in the interior to less than a 
month, in order to get back to St. Louis 
in time for the Fair at all. 

From Matadi, the port of the Kongo 
River at the bottom of Livingstone Falls, 
we went by rail through ‘the Chrystal 
Mountains to Stanley Pool. Here the 
navigation of the Kongo is free for 
many thousands of miles along the main 
stream and its tributaries. 

After some delay we obtained a 
steamer and went by the Kongo and its 
largest southern tributary, the Kasai, 
stopping at the junction of the Sankuru 
and Kasai rivers to wait for a second 
steamer, on which we went to the seat 
of government of the Kasai district, at 
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the head of navigation of the Sankuru 
River. It was necessary to explain our 
affairs to all the local officials, so that 
our expedition could go on without po- 
litical suspicion or interruption of any 
kind. From this place we went down 
the Sankuru, and again by the main 
steamer of the Kasai River to the head 
of navigation of that stream, Wissmann 
Falls. 

On the way we passed a rubber trad- 
ing station which had been burned down 
by the natives and the white men chased 
off. We found also that several steam- 
ers had been attacked by the natives 
from the adjacent woods and some white 
men and many of their native friends 
killed in the last few years. The four 
white men on board our steamer took 
turns at night as sentries when the ship 
was moored off the forest, and one can 
imagine that it was not a situation cal- 
culated to soothe the nerves when a 
poisoned arrow might fly out of the bush 
at any time or the yell of the savages be 
heard. 

The last day of our steamer voyage 
was up a part of the river unknown to 
the captains of the Government steam- 
ers, and the river, as was told me later 
by the natives, was higher than ever 
remembered before, so that, owing to 
some of the rocks being covered up by 
the high water, navigation was extreme- 
ly. dangerous. --At the foot of the Falls 
it was necessary to cross over the river 
above the’ mouth of a little mountain 
stream flowing into the Kasai, in order 
to discharge our expedition and cargo 
at the right place for our purposes. 
While the captain succeeded in getting 
the steamboat across, he said it was the 
most dangerous piece of navigation he 
had ever tried in his life. I crossed in a 
canoe before the steamer to sound the 
way, and was obliged to climb out on the 
othe# bank on the limbs of the trees. 

We disembarked at the foot of the 
trail leading gpsthrough the forest to the 
town of my old friend Ndombe, the 
paramount chieftain of all this region, 
who was also the feudal lord, in a way, 
over the Batwa pygmies. It was 
Ndombe’s personal friendship for me be- 
fore that had made my stay possible and 
pleasant. I walked up to his town alone 
—about twenty miles—so as not to alarm 
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his people with a large following. I met 
with a most uproarious reception after 
they recognized me. They greeted me 
with the playing of horns, the beating 
of tom-toms, the shrieking of whistles, 
whooping and hurrahing, firing of flint- 
lock muskets, and the whole town turned 
out for a big dance after the prelimi- 
naries were over. Ndombe sent enough 
people to bring up our cargo and party 
to his town, and the steamer departed. 

The Batwa are a settlement of the 
small people already referred to who 
live somewhat as parasites on Ndombe 
and his people, who are unusually large 
men. Ndombe is six and a half feet in 
hight and is large and well proportioned. 
I may add that his color is yellow, not 
black. He is almost as yellow as the 
American Indian, altho evidently de- 
scended from the pure blooded African. 

The Batwa have one settlement on the 
outskirts of Ndombe’s town, near the 
beginning of the forest, which stretches 
down the mountain streams to the Kasai. 
They also have rough, primitive settle- 
ments down in the forest where they re- 
side for purposes of the chase. The 
pure. Batwa live entirely by hunting, and 
raise no crops at all. They exchange 
their meat for the farinaceous food 
raised by the larger people, and they also 
live on roots and herbs in the forest. 
They kill and eat the antelope, buffalo, 
elephant, python, ant-eater,.- leopard, 
wild-cat, lynx, wild boar, hippopotamus, 
besides rats, locusts, grasshoppers, ants, 
wood-worms, and caterpillars, which 
they dry in the sun. Their principal 
weapon is a bow with a bamboo arrow 
tipped with a, very fatal poison. Besides 
this they have metal weapons, spears, 
knives and metal-tipped arrows, which | 
they obtain by barter from the other 
natives. 

There has’ been some little intermar- 
riage between these people and the 
smallest of the surrounding larger tribes, 
but it is easily possible to distinguish the 
pure pygmy from the mixed. : 

Their houses are built of a hemispher- 
ical shape, consisting of hoops covered 
with leaves and being about five feet 
high, with a diameter of perhaps six feet. 
They are the most timid of all the na- 
tives, and, of course, the great difficulty 
before me was to get sufficiently into 
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communication with them in a short time 
to be able to talk the matter over. 

I took the advice of Ndombe and the 
wise old men of his town, and his oldest 
son, Mianye, a magnificent young fel- 
low, whom one would pronounce an aris- 
tocrat on sight. In order to begin the 
negotiations Ndombe advised me to go 
down to the pygmy village and give the 
children some salt, nearly all of the men 
and most of the women being away 
when I did so. The pygmies crowded 
around me at once, yelling and whoop- 
ing for joy, until every living being in 
the little town was out, holding out their 
hands for salt. Salt is more precious 
than gold in the Central African’s eye. 
I told them that if the rest of the town 
would come up to my bungalow next 
day I would give them some more salt, 
and next morning there was no standing 
room in my yard. This was the break- 
ing of the ice, and subsequent opera- 
tions, tho attended with many difficul- 
ties, terminated in my being able to per- 
suade some of them to come with me. 

Affairs were complicated also to a 
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very considerable extent by a miniature 
Trojan war which was going on between 
Ndombe and an adjacent town. A war- 
rior of the town of Belinge had slipped 
into Ndombe’s town by night and eloped 
with one of the wives of one of 
Ndombe’s principal counselors. Ndombe 
sent a messenger to Belinge with the 
word to bring the woman back or fight. 
And so they fought. And this war, with 
some intermissions obtained by my ef- 
forts, interfered with my work the whole 
time. 

There were also complications arising 
through questions of trade and: govern- 
ment, but we managed to steer through 
them all, and altho I was attacked with 
the fever and had constant recurrences 
of it, we managed to get down through 
the forest in a pouring rain on the morn- 
ing of the 11th of May, to a steamer 
which I had arranged to come for me to 
Wissmann Falls, with a party of those 
who were willing to go. 

There were more than those who final- 
ly came. Some backed down at the last 
moment, practically because their cour- 




















Greup of five pygmies and three native Africans of other tribes. 


The two on the left and the three on 


the right are pygmies, and are named, respectively, as nearly as written language can record 


the sounds of their dialect, Outabang, Bashoba, Schambe, Melinge and Luma. 
Kalamo, the first in order of the three other Af- 


Africans are Kalamo, Satuna and Lumbang. 


(The three other 


ricans, is nicknamed by the pygmies Bedelia, because he wears a dress, certain mischief-loving 


boys having taught them that Bedelia means “ lady.” 


repeat many English words. 


They are quick to catch sounds and already 
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age failed them. Some were afraid of 
the steamer, some stayed to keep up the 
fight that was going on, being afraid to 
leave their families during the war; the 
old men said that if they were to die 
they wanted their bones to repose in 
their own country and not abroad, and 
the women were not allowed to come 
principally because they said that if they 
lost their women they would have no 
means of keeping up the increase of the 
town, whereas it did not make much dif- 
ference if they did lose the men—a com- 
mentary on the system of polygamy ob- 
taining in the country. 

The trip from Wissmann Falls to St. 
Louis was unparalleled in point of time 
probably in the history of African ex- 
ploration. We encountered terrific thun- 
der storms going down the Kasai, which 
had fallen very much owing to the ap- 
proach of the dry season, and the steam- 
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boat was sometimes almost blown away. 
We made our connections at the railroad 
and the ocean steamer at the very last 
moment in each case, and arrived in 
New Orleans on June 26th. 

The impression which the pygmies 
have received of this country has not 
been altogether gratifying. Since they 
have been here they have covered me 
with confusion, over and over again, by 
referring to the fact that when I was in 
their country they met me with presents, 
with food and with palm wine and every- 
thing that could be desired, and gave 
me a great welcome, but since they have 
come here the white people do nothing 
but come out and stare at them and 
laugh at them. It would make them 
much happier, they say, if the white peo- 
ple would treat them with the same po- 
liteness with which they treated me. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A Middle-Aged Woman 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


HE clock was pointing to six when 
Mrs. Shore and her son’s wife 
turned into a shaded street on 

their way home. The air blew sharply 
up from the sea. Mrs. Shore buttoned 
her fur cape and quickened her pace. 
Maria, as usual, lagged a step behind 
her. Maria was a tall, willowy girl with 
delicate features and milk and rose tints 
in her skin. She had the conscious pose 
of the acknowledged beauty in a small 
town, for in her old home, Ford City, 
Kansas, newspapers had ranked her with 
Helen of Troy and Recamier. But her 
blue eyes were dull and evasive; she 
laughed at the end of every sentence, as 
if not sure of herself or her companion 
or of anything else. 

When silent she always held her 
mouth a little open. John Shore had 
married her a year ago in Ford City and 
brought her home in triumph. 

_“ Now, mother,” he said, his round 
face .red with delight, “you have a 
daughter at last!” 


His mother looked at her and her 
heart stopped. It seemed for a minute 
as if cold water, instead of blood, rushed 
through her body. But she took the girl 
into her arms with some gay, loving 
words. 

In this as in every emergency of life 
Frances Shore was sure to speak the 
right words. 

More than that. She knew that she 
spoke them. She applauded herself se- 
cretly for her tact and nice feeling every 
hour of the day. Nobody ever saw a 
trace of vanity in the woman. But at 
heart she assuredly knew her own full 
value. 

After that first day John always be- 
lieved that his Maria was as dear to his 
— as was his own stupid, honest 
self. 

The two women had been together all 
day. The morning they had spent at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. It was the only 
hospital in this little seaside town, of 
which the Shores were the founders and 
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rulers. Mrs. Shore had given half of 
the money to build the hospital and had 
coaxed the rest from the New Jersey 
Legislature. It was as dear to her as 
one of her children. She had pled with 
men and prayed to God for it. Every 
day she carried provisions, bandages, 
jam and linen to it. She knew every 
nurse and patient in the wards. She 
felt that it was she who had mothered 
it, and no Saint Elizabeth, living or 
dead. 

They had been shopping all afternoon, 
buying carpets, curtains and the like for 
Maria’s house, into which she had moved 
last week. Mrs. Shore was recklessly 
generous to her new daughter. But 
Maria’s thanks were brief. She yawned 
nervously, often. It sapped the strength 
out of her to be with Mrs. Shore all day. 
Her mind moved slowly, and for her to 
follow the older woman’s train of 


thought was like trying to catch heat 
lightning. Mrs. Shore’s brief, joking 
sentences to-day had flashed new mean- 
ings on every side; into the snarl in the 
hospital’s accounts, into the dyeing of 
carpets or the shape of a cabinet. 


At 
home Maria had always found her even 
more trying. There was no subject on 
e rth or out of it that the Shore men 
did not bring up to overhaul with 
Frances. 

Now, Maria knew that in Ford City 
she had been reckoned a most intellectual 
woman. She was able and ready now to 
discuss all really important subjects: the 
work of her Chautauqua circle, the 
Duchess’s last novel, the new cut of 
sleeves. She had closely observed since 
she married Doctor John the set to 
which the Shores belonged in Seaburgh. 
She knew all about their descent, income 
and clothes. Maria judged all human 
beings by these three essentials. She 
knew the genealogy of her own family, 
the Pynes, better than she did the Ten 
Commandments, and reckoned it a mat- 
ter of much more importance. But the 
Shores cared for none of these things. 
At every meal they jerked her mind 
from the new star in Orion to yester- 
day’s doings in Parliament or the news 
from The Hague, or U. C. P. preferred 
stock. 

Maria was shrewd enough to see that 
the Shore men—husband and sons—did 
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not come to Frances for information on 
these matters, but for a mental tonic be- 
fore they went out to the day’s work. 
They were of German _ descent 
(Deschauer used to be the name), 
sluggish, kindly, easy-going. Their 
mother every morning trimmed their 
lamps and put oil in them and lighted 
them for the day’s work. Maria’s little 
soul and trivial mind were nagged by 
the older woman’s strength. Why did 
John, now that he had a wife, go to his 
mother in every strait? Maria saw that 
there was nothing grave or judicial in 
Frances’s temper or mind. She laughed 
one minute and cried the next. Yet, to- 
day, everybody, from the car conductor 
to Judge Paxton, had come to her 
about their own private affairs, and last 
week, when Joe Potts shot his brother 
and that silly little Mrs. Clafton ran 
away from her husband, they both came 
to Mrs. Shore in their horror of guilt, 
and Maria had to confess that she had 
helped them. Something went from her 
to them which put new life into them. 

Maria, seeing that she gave out so 
much in her life to husband, children, 
drunkards and all the other silly, guilty 
folk who followed her, wondered how 
she could eat such hearty meals or laugh 
over stupid jokes. Maria had no sense 
of humor. She seldom taughed.. She 
eyed the elder woman now with dislike 
and contempt. She was a bore, a 
nuisance ! 

The opinion of the little Western belle 
of her new kinsfolk would have amazed 
the Shores if they had known it. The 
cat on the rug may not understand a 
word you speak, yet her idea of your 
character is definite and clear. 

Dr. John Shore met his mother and 
wife at the corner and took Maria home 
with him. She looked back with a frown 
at Mrs. Shore’s tall, slight figure as it 
passed under the trees. 

“T tried to persuade your mother to 
buy some handsome ready-made cos- 
tumes to-day,” she said. “ Something to 
suit her position. There is nothing styl- 
is in those plain dark gowns she 
wears.” 

John lifted his eyeglasses and stared 
after his mother. 

“ Doesn’t she dress properly? ” he'said 
anxiously. “Oh, you must be mistaken, 
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Molly. I never saw any woman with 
the peculiar air of distinction—of high 
breeding—that my mother has.” 

“T am glad you are satisfied! Per- 
haps you would like me to give up my 
silks, and rig myself in coarse cloth?” 
snapped Maria. 

“Oh, darling,—you—” The rest was 
whispered, and the -pretty color and 
smile flashed back into her face. 

But John was uneasy. “1’m afraid, 
Molly, you don’t appreciate mother,” he 
hesitated. “ You mustn’t judge her by 
her clothes. You see she really made 
this family. My father often says that. 
Long ago, while we were little chaps, 
his health suddenly gave way—nerve 
prostration they would call it now—and 
she took hold of the business, and for 
hve years she ran the mills. She bought 
this land here then, too, for a trifle, and 
laid out a village and induced her 
wealthy friends to build handsome villas 
and make Seaburgh the fashion. So, 
when my father came to himself, as one 
might say, he was a rich man and could 
give up work. Then she used to coach 
Bob and me at school, and pushed us 
into the business we were made for— 
Bob, the law, and me, medicine—when 
my father wanted us to keep. in the mills. 
| ought to have told you the kind of 
woman she was before now,” he added 
in a deprecatory tone. 

“Oh, it wasn’t necessary,” said Maria 
briskly, adjusting her veil. “I’ve al- 
ways been considered a good judge of 
character. One sees at a glance that 
Mrs. Shore is a superior person. But 
in my opinion, a woman of her position 
should wear stylish clothes. When she 
does not she errs in taste. Of course, I 
may be wrong, John. I’m from the 
West, you know. None of the women 
of my family ever ran woolen mills or 
laid out towns, but they always under- 
stcod society and costume. My mother 
was noted as the most elegant dresser in 
Kansas City. I must say that in my 
opinion Mrs. Shore is lacking in that 
very essential point, dear.” 

“Yes, no doubt.” John stared about 
vaguely. “Yes, you might give her a 
hint, Molly.” 

They had come to the gate of their 
wn house. 

“Your mother,” said Maria, “ has or- 


dered vines to be set out in this front 
yard. She says it will look like a bower 
next summer. I’m not a bird! I don’t 
want to live in a bower. I want the sun 
pouring into every room.” 

John looked at her anxiously. “ We 
all think mother has such good taste—I 
don’t know, I’m sure—A bower—Well, 
come in, dinner must be ready. Where’s 
the boy?” he shouted up the stairs. 

The nurse appeared, baby in arm. 

“Where are his coral sleeve bands, 
Ann,” said Maria. “ And his lace dress? 
Who put this wrapper and sacque on 
him?” 

“Mrs. Shore stopped on her way 
down street this morning,” said Ann 
pertly. ‘She said it was too damp for 
his neck and arms to be bare. He’d have 
croup. I supposed she knew.” 

“Very well.” Maria swept into her 
own room with the child in her arms. 
She hugged him when she was alone 
until he screamed, her pale eyes flash- 
ing. He’smy baby! This is my 
house!” she said. “I may not be a 
strong-minded woman, but I’ll not be 
trampled under foot any longer! ” 

John came in. “Fire going? I’m 
frozen to death. Dinner’s ready. Bless 
my soul, Molly, what’s the matter? 
You've been crying!” 

“No, no; I’m just tired.” She 
laughed, dabbing her cheeks with the 
baby’s blanket. Maria loved her hus- 
band. She did not mean to worry him. 
She would put up with his mother’s 
meddling. She bathed her face, gave 
the boy to Ann, and went in to dinner, 
where she feigned an interest in the anti- 
toxin argument and laughed at John’s 
jokes in a way which was absolutely 
heroic. For the limp belle of Ford City 
was human after all. Even the most 
boneless worm must have ground of its 
own in the universe in which to dig its 
hole. 

Frances, meanwhile, had walked 
briskly homeward. The air was clear 
and frosty; through the windows of the 
comfortable dwellings which lined the 
street the red fire-light shone here and 
there, and savory scents of supper came 
out into the cold. Sometimes smiling 
faces appeared at the windows and a 
hand was waved to Frances, who nodded 
back gayly and hurried on. The Shore 
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homestead stood just where the street 
opened out upon the beach. Around it 
in an inclosure was a large tract of that 
ancient forest which edges the New Jer- 
sey coast. Its age is unknown. These 
low, brawny oaks and gnarled cedars 
were the first growth of the earth after 
Ucean County rose out of the sea. Their 
roots take hold of marl and the skeletons 
of fishes dead before the flood. It had 
been Frances who had fenced them in 
around her home. No royal park in 
England or France, she used to say, 
could boast of trees more ancient than 
these, or with as strange or significant a 
history. She knew and loved every one 
of them and she was sure they knew 
her and had their own opinions about 
her. 

As she stood by the gate she struck 
the snow from the branches of one old 
cedar, gray bearded with lichen, with 
soft, friendly blows and that sudden 
throb of happiness in her breast which 
comes to all of us sometimes from strong 
vitality and sheer health of body and 
brain. She stopped a moment, looking 
down to the beach. There had been a 
nor’east storm and the surf rolled in 
heavily with sullen thunder. 


Red lights 
flamed up behind the hills in the west. 
She could have a happy half-hour on the 
beach before dinner alone and in quiet. 
There were dull souls who cared nothing 


for Nature. She thanked God that her 
soul was not dull. 

She turned to go down and then 
stopped, remembering that her husband 
would be alone, and that he liked that 
half-hour’s gossip alone with her in the 
evening. She reminded herself that in the 
thirty years of her married life she had 
never once for her own comfort cheated 
him of a moment’s pleasure. She turned, 
but at that moment the bells of St. John’s 
rang the Angelus. Frances stood still. 
She felt that she was too really devout 
a woman to race along when the hearts 
of so many pious folk were lifted in 
prayer. As she waited she thought of 
that other woman called of God to give 
the world its helper, and of how as He 
suffered and died the sword had pierced 
her soul also. 

“Hail, Mary! Blessed art thou among 
women!” she said, the tears coming to 
her eyes. 
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When the bell ceased she still stood 
thinking. “I, too!” she muttered with 
a complacent smile. “ I’ve done the best 
I could, Lord.” 

And her best had not been mean or 
despicable either, she thought. It had 
been no little thing to found this town, 
to nurse an unable, weak man, to make 
men of her boys, to run the mills—even 
the hospital was a monument to her abil- 
ity and her generosity. Her life, she 
felt, had been able and helpful beyond 
that of most women—or men. It would 
really only be fair that there should be 
some recognition of it by Whoever ruled 
things yonder, she thought, looking con- 
fidently into the yellow sunset. Many 
people had some triumph in their old 
age—no doubt as a sign of God’s ap- 
proval—great wealth or fame, or happi- 
ness came to them. Or they went out of 
life victoriously—Elijah was carried 
away in a chariot. 

She walked on, half smiling, as she 
wondered in what way—long hence, in 
her extreme old age, as Death inevitably 
approached—God ‘would signify His 
approval of her, so that everybody would 
know. 

But she must go home and. read the 
evening paper to Hugh. 

As she walked across the beach she 
remembered the old fable of Juno when 
she took on the disguise of a peasant 
woman to do homely work for inferior 
creatures. 

There is no doubt that down in the 
secret depths of her soul Frances looked 
upon Hugh as an inferior. He had no 
vague longings for perfection; he was 
content to be dull and honest and kind. 
They had been children together ; he had 
always loved her. 

Once she had met the man who she 
knew was created to be her mate. He 
had passed out of her sight forever and 
had not claimed her. She had married 
Hugh Shore and given to him the last 
tithe of duty, but she never had ceased 
to secretly pay homage to Garneaux in 
her soul and to wonder why he had not 
claimed her. 

In the tension of her thoughts just 
now it flashed upon her that when he 
was leaving the world he would under- 
stand his need of her. He would call 
and—she would answer. 
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Yonder—and she looked into the far 
retreating twilight—he would wait for 
her. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

The call came. 

Not from the great revolting sea, nor 
the sunset, nor even the moaning wind. 
The whole matter was beyond words 
commonplace and small. She had turned 
into a street, and, passing an alley, 
frowned as she noticed some tubs of 
garbage, when a chill lighter than a 
breath touched her chest. She stopped 
short, looking around. Then a voice, 
which she had not heard for thirty years, 
spoke quietly to her. 

“ Now!” it said; “ Frances, now!” 

* * * * x * 

When Mrs. Shore came to herself she 
was. standing in the night far down the 
beach, calling again and again the name 
of aman. It was not that of her hus- 
band. 

They had a family party at dinner 
that night, and waited a long time on 
Mrs. Shore. When she came in she was 
as exquisitely dressed and gay as usual. 
But there was a deadly pallor on her 
face. 

Will, who was a keen-sighted fellow 
and his mother’s boy, took her aside. 

“Something is wrong,’ he said. 
“ What is it? Tell me, dear.” 

“ Nothing. I felt a little chill on the 
beach. It is nothing. Come here, Will.” 
She walked to the window and stood 
looking into the dark. 

“What is it, mother?” 
hand and stroked it gently. 

“T want to talk to you about— 
Jeanie.” 

He dropped her hand and drew back. 

No,” he said sternly. “ No; better not, 
mother. That’s over. I gave her up as 
you wished. I understand. It would 
never have done. It would have made 
you and father wretched. Her people 
are vulgar—impossible. She—But it 
doesn’t matter what she is. I’ve given 
her up.” 

Mrs. Shore tried to smile gayly. “ She 
is a good, innocent child and you love 
her. That is all we should have thought 
of. Never mind her people. Marry the 
woman you love, Will; Ill straighten 
out the difficulty with your father. I'll 
talk to you to-morrow. But—for God’s 
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sake, boy, marry the woman you love!” 

A moment later she went to Hugh 
with a cup of hot coffee, giving him an 
affectionate pat on the shoulders. He 
nodded kindly. 

Two weeks later Mrs. Shore brought 
Jeanie Wood home for a visit. Her en- 
gagement to Will had been announced. 
She was a pretty child with sincere, ten- 
der eyes, and Frances petted her as she 
never had Maria. 

“ T want to show you all my little ways 
of housekeeping,” she said to her one 
day—*“ the ways Mr. Shore and Will 
prefer, in case, when you come to us, I 
should go away—for a while.” 

Jeanie smiled, with an anxious frown. 
That evening she asked Will: “ Must we 
live here when we are married? I should 
not be afraid of your father. But Mrs. 
Shore—It would be like hobnobbing 
with Madame de Stael or an Em- 
press—” 

Will stared at her. “ Why, mother’s 
a real sport! There’s nobody I’m as 
intimate with. You don’t know her.” 

But he was anxious after that. It 
might be better that he and Jeanie should 
go away. Mother certainly was pe- 
culiar, if you didn’t know her— 

Mrs. Shore quietly made ready the 
house for the young couple. “ Mr. 
Shore’s apartments,” she said to the up- 
holsterer, “ will not be altered. But I 
am going away, and you will refurnish 
my rooms for my son’s wife.” 

She looked forward to this going 
away as to a great tragedy and triumph. 
Her husband watched her silently. Did 
he suspect that Death had her by the 
hand, she asked herself sometimes, pac- 
ing up and down her room. Did he 
guess that she had been called by the 
man destined to be her master when life 
began? 

Sometimes, looking about the room, 
she saw the thousand little trifles which 
Hugh had slowly gathered to make her 
life easy and pleasant. He had loved 
her greatly—in his way. 

Then for a moment his way seemed 
the best and dearest thing on earth. 

What could she do out yonder with- 
out Hugh? 

But had she not been called? 

The end came, suddenly. 

Her brother George came down from 
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New York bringing much gossip, polit- 
ical and literary. He was a very talka- 
tive man. 

“ This is a sad thing about Garneaux,” 
he said as they sat about the fire in the 
evening. 

Hugh glanced quickly at his wife, but 
said nothing. 

“A man so helpful to the world—a 
great scientist,” said George. 

“Philip Garneaux is dead,” said 
Frances slowly, as if reciting a lesson. 
She rose pale and trembling. “ He died 
on the tenth of this month at six o’clock 
in the evening. The Angelus had just 
rung.” 

“Dead? Not a bit of it!” said 
George with an unpleasant laugh. 
“Pity he hadn’t died. Everybody al- 
ways knew Garneaux’s moral character 
was rotten to the core, but it has come 
out now that he was actually married to 
two women. He had to put off at night 
for Brazil or he would have gone to the 
penitentiary.” 

Mrs. Shore sat down. She did not 
hear what it was they said. Hugh was 
silent. He looked at her furtively now 
and then. She knew that he did it. Did 
he understand? She had made a dream 
out of her own vanity and worshiped it 


all of her lifz, blind to the man—better 
than all men—who loved her. Her 
dream was a sham, God had given her a 
reality. 

She went out of the room presently 
and did not come back that night. 

Mrs. Shore made some changes the 
next day, arranging that Will and his 
wife should go to a house of their own. 

“Your father and I will need our 
home to ourselves,” she said to them. 

“You are not going away as you said, 
then?” asked Jeanie. 

“ No, not now,” she said. 

After that the family vaguely felt that 
Frances had lost the backbone of her 
character. Her brother said bluntly that 
it was her conceit that was gone. What- 
ever it was, they loved her better with- 
out it. How much her husband knew 
of her real story she never could tell. 
She thought his silence was heroic, and 
loved him the more for it. She threw 
now all the longing and passion of her 
dreams into her love for him. 

That is the way in which the real 
Frances Shore was born again to life. 
Not until middle age—old age some- 
times—do we see the difference between 
our dreams and the realities which God 
gives us. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Reckoning 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


(“There will come a reckoning with England. 
old enemy, who has stood in the path of Russian development.’”—Prince HESPHERE Ov- 
KAHTOMSEY.] 


Ye who would reckon with England— 
Ye who would sweep the seas 

Of the flag that Rodney nailed aloft 
And Nelson flung to the breeze— 

Count well your ships, and your men, 
Count well your horse, and your guns. 

For they who reckon with England 
Must reckon with England’s sons. 


We recognize her as our 


Ye who would challenge England— 
Ye who would break the might 
Of the little isle in the foggy sea 
And the lion-heart in the fight— 
Count well your horse, anid your swords, 
Weigh well your valor and guns. 
For they who ride against England 
Must sabre her million sons. 


Ye who would roll to warfare 

Your hordes of peasants and slaves, 
To crush the pride of an empire 

And sink her fame in the waves— 
Test well your blood and your metal, 

Count well your troops and your guns, 
For they who battle with England 

Must war with a Mother’s sons, 
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The Pension Bureau 


BY E. F. WARE* 


Unitep STates CoMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS 


re 

NTO the Pensfon Bureau flows an un- 
ending river of woe. Each mail 
brings its burden of distress, and the 
volume of the-river can be realized when 
it is kxown that over five million pieces 
of mail are handled by the Bureau an- 
nually. Its Mail Division is as large as 
the post office system of some of the mi- 
nor tities of the country, about 40 clerks 

being employed in that division alone. 
_s Who write all these letters to the Bu- 
teau? They come from many sources. 
‘The United States Government has near- 
ly a million pensioners. Many of these 
have requests and many have grievances 


to present to the Bureau. Then there are.. 


over 20,000 pension attorneys, who carry 
on business with the Bureau, mainly by 
correspondence. There are about 200 
traveling examiners looking after the 
scattered work of the office and reporting 
daily. There are 4,500 physicians who 
make and report 200,000 medical exam- 
inations every year. There is a vast 
amount of Congressional correspond- 
ence. There are nearly 15,000 new ap- 
plications for pensions per month. There 
is an enormous correspondence from out- 
side sources setting forth the griefs and 
sufferings of soldiers and widows, de- 
pendent mothers and dependent children, 
as well as the never ending stream of 
fault-finding from the 120,000 persons 
whose claims are annually rejected. 
These, together with unceasing calls for 
reports concerning Revolutionary. an- 
cestors, concerning pensioners of other 
wars, the deaths of relatives, guardian- 
ships, mistakes, make a sum total that is 
exceedingly perplexing to handle. All of 
this mail passes through the well defined 
and carefully systematized channels of 
the Bureau, and while it would be vain to 
attempt in a brief article to show how all 
this is done or the methods by which the 
correspondence receives progressive 
treatment until the end is reached, yet it 
is achieved by a system in which the 
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1,500 clerks in the building take each a 
part. The system is wonderful in its ac- 
curacy and constantly increasing in effi- 
ciency. In the following pages the meth- 
ods are briefly outlined, and the accom- 
panying: diagram represents in a general 
way the track and path of an army claim 
through the Bureau. 

First Steps——When a pension claim 
first enters the Bureau it is in the form . 
of a declaration, signed and sworn to by 
the claimant and two identifying wit- 
nesses, the name of the attorney, if any, 
being shown in the body of the declara- 
tion. It is received in the Mail Division, 
where the date of its receipt in fhe Bu- 
reau is stamped thereon. It is then sent 
to the Law Division for examination as 
to whether the attorney appointed by the 
claimant appears on the list of recognized 
attorneys authorized to practice before 
the Bureau. If so recognized, it is so 
certified ; if not, a letter is written to the 
attorney explaining what is necessary for 
him to do to qualify. The declaration is 
then forwarded to ; 

The Record Division.—Here the claim 
is examined to determine whether it is 
properly signed and executed, and wheth- 
er the officer before whom it was made 
was duly authorized to administer oaths 
for general purposes. If the magistrate 
uses a seal, and the same is affixed to the 
jurat, further verification is not required. 
In this division is a list of officers, not 
using a seal, who are authorized to act, 
and before the declaration leaves the di- 
vision it is made complete by the claimant 
in all respects. When its regularity is es- 
tablished the claim is then jacketed, num- 
bered and recorded. 

A record is kept by companies and reg- 
iments, and also alphabetically by a three- 
letter combination. Thus, if the name of 
an applicant is Webster, an entry is made 
under the combination Web, and so on. 
Careful search of the records is made to 
show whether a prior claim has ever been 
filed on account of the service of the 
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The Pension Bureau Building at Washington, D. C. 


same soldier. If so, the claim is consoli- 
dated with the papers in the prior applica- 
tion, and it often happens that two or 
more persons claim to be the same sol- 
dier’s widow. There have been as many 
as three claims made by three different 
women, each claiming as the widow of 
the same soldier. Frequently the wife of 
a soldier, having separated from him and 
supposing him dead, files a claim as his 
widow, but the investigation of the Bu- 
reau finds him alive and drawing his pen- 
sion himself. Sometimes the same wom- 
an claims two pensions on account of her 
marriage to and the death of two or more 
soldiers; sometimes she claims as the 
widow of one soldier and as the depend- 
ent mother of another. Sometimes it also 
happens that where a soldier served in 
two different regiments one woman ap- 
plies on account of one service and an- 
other woman on account of the other 
service. These are some of the many 
complications that arise in the examina- 
tion of claims in the Record Division; 
but with the system now in vogue the 
125 clerks employed therein seldom make 


an error in the recording and numbering 
of claims; and under it it is practically 
impossible for two pensions to be issued 
to the same person, or two pensions to be 
issued for the same service, for no one 
may draw two pensions. 

After the circuit of the Record Divi- 
sion the claim is then ready for 

The Pension Examiners.—All applica- 
tions for pensions which come into the 
Bureau are divided into classes by State 
organizations and forwarded to one of 
the five adjudicating divisions to which 
they properly belong. These divisions 
are called the Old War and Navy, the 
Army, the Eastern, the Southern, and 
the Western. In each one of these are 
from 75 to 175 clerks, according to the 
amount of work of the division. When a 
claim is received in an adjudicating divi- 
sion it is assigned to an examiner. His 
first duty in the case is to call upon the 
War Department for the military and the 
medical history of the soldier upon whose 
service the claim is based. By reason of 
the excellent system organized in the 
War Department by General F. C. Ains- 
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worth this information is speedily fur- 
nished, and the case returned to the ex- 
aminer, who sends an order to the soldier 
to appear before a certain medical board 
for examination that the facts of his case 
and his physical condition at the time 
may be determined. When received the 
surgeon’s report becomes a part of the 
record in the case, and a call is then made 
upon the claimant’s attorney, if he has 
one, and if not upon the claimant him- 
self, for the necessary evidence to estab- 
lish his claim. In a case where a widow 
or dependent relative is involved such a 
call is made immediately after the re- 
ceipt of the report which gives the mili- 
tary and miedical history of the soldier. 

When the evidence is all in the ad- 
judicating division admits or rejects the 
claim, then the functions of the division 
in the particular case ceases and the ex- 
aminer prepares a brief of the same for 
submission to 

The Board of Review.—This is a sort 
of Supreme Court of the Pension Bu- 
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reau, and consists of reviewers and re- 
reviewers. After leaving the adjudicat- 
ing division the papers of the applicants, 
made up of affidavits and depositions of 
witnesses, are passed on to the reviewers 
in bundles of twenty-five and fifty. The 
reviewer goes over all of the evidence, 
and enters his decision on what is called 
the “ brief-face ” that goes with the case. 
If the case is legally established he ap- 
proves it for admission, indicating on the 
face of the brief the particular disabilities 
shown by the proof. If the claim has no 
merit, or cannot be proved, the reviewer 
enters up a rejection, giving fully the 
grounds of such action. The case is then 
passed over to a re-reviewer, who makes 
a critical examination of all the evidence, 
both legal and medical, and it is his duty 
to see that every point in the case is cov- 
ered by competent and sufficient evidence. 
As the reviewers act for the Commission- 
er, they are the sole judges of the weight 
and sufficiency of evidence to establish a 
claim. If the re-reviewer concurs in the 


The United States Pension Commissioner, the Hon. Eugene H. Ware 
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finding of the reviewer the case is said to 
be legally established, or is finally re- 
jected. When the reviewer and the re- 
reviewer find that the evidence is not 
sufficient they return the case to the ad- 
judicating division, indicating their ob- 
jections to taking final action and sug- 
gesting what further steps should be 
taken by the examiners. The Board of 
Review also has authority to refer the 
claim for special examination to deter- 
mine its merits by inquiry through a spe- 
-cial examiner. 

If medical action is necessary the case 
goes to 

The Medical Division.—In this divi- 
sion there are also medical examiners 
and reviewers. The case is passed over 
to a medical examiner, whose duty it is 
to fix the rate to which the claimant is 
entitled. Another medical reviewer then 
goes over the case, and if he agrees with 
the first examiner the medical action is 
complete. Many questions of a medical 
character arise in these cases, all of which 
are decided by the medical examiners and 
reviewers under the direction of the Med- 
ical Referee. In the progress of a claim 
through the Board of Review, or the 
.Medical Division, if the reviewer and re- 
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reviewer, or the medical examiner and 
medical reviewer, fail to agree in their 
findings the case goes to the Chief of the 
Board of Review or to the Medical Ref- 
eree, as the case may be, in the nature of 
an appeal, and the question is then finally 
decided by such a chief, his decision be- 
ing binding upon the reviewer. The 
rules, however, provide for an appeal by 
the reviewer, or the re-reviewer, from the 
decision of his chief to the Commissioner, 
whose decision when rendered is final. 
It will readily be seen that no com- 
bination of clerks could possibly be or- 
ganized, or any arrangement made, by 
which a claim without merit could be 
fraudulently decided or _ railroaded 
through the Bureau without a full exam- 
ination. No examiner, reviewer, re-re- 
viewer, medical examiner, or medical re- 
viewer knows before hand what particular 
cases will be assigned to him for exam- 
ination, and if a mistake is made by one 
of the persons handling a case, it is sure 
to be detected sooner or later. But this is 
not the only safeguard now provided by 
the Bureau: in all cases involving a first 
payment in excess of one thousand dol- 
lars a still further review is made by the 
Commissioner, who has a special staff 
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of five men, who devote their time to ex- 
amining these cases and who bring them 
to his personal attention for final action. 

When the legal and medical findings 
have been taken in a case it is forwarded 
to a corps of raters, who give it a critical 
examination to determine whether the 
rates are proper and are such as are pro- 
vided by law, and the raters also fix the 
amount of the fees to be paid to the at- 
torney. It is then carried to the Certifi- 
cate Division, where the certificate is 
written and all necessary papers pertain- 
ing to its payment are prepared. High 
payment certificates are signed by the 
Commissioner’s own hand. The others 
are stamped with his signature by a clerk 
designated for that work, who keeps the 
stamp under lock and key. The certifi- 
cates also bear the stamp of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and are not valid unless 
the seal of the Department is impressed 
thereon. 

Pensions are made payable through 

Eighteen Pension Agencies, located in 
different parts of the country. The 
United States is divided into “ agéncy 
districts,” and all pensioners living in a 
certain district are paid at the agency lo- 
cated therein. Pension certificates and 
orders to inscribe the names of pension- 


ers on the rolls are sent to the proper 
agents, who make up vouchers and send 
them with the certificates to the pension- 
ers. The attorney in the case is notified 
of the allowance of the claim and the 
amount of fee that will be paid him by the 
pension agent. 

When a claim is rejected the claimant 
has the right to enter an appeal before 
the Secretary of the Interior. Such an 
appeal is sent to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, who has a force of 40 
men engaged in looking up these appeal 
cases, which number many thousands. If 
the Pension Bureau is overruled the case 
is then returned to it for such further ac- 
tion as may be indicated in the decision 
of the Assistant Secretary. When final 
action has been taken in an admitted 
claim the papers are filed under its\cer- 
tificate number in the “ admitted filed.” 
If rejected, the proper notice is sent to 
the claimant and attorney, and the papers 
are returned to the files of the proper ad- 
judicating divisions. Some remarkably 
interesting papers of historic value have, 
in establishing pension claims, been 
placed on file in the Bureau during the 
time in which the United States Govern- 
ment has been paying pensions. Among 
them is an Original Commission, issued 
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to John Jemison by Benjamin Franklin; 
an Original Application for bounty land 
executed by Abraham Lincoln in 1855; 
an Original Discharge Certificate bear- 


ing the signature of George Washing- 
ton; an Original Commission signed by 


John Hancock, another one _ bearing 
Thomas Jefferson’s signature; a written 
permit signed by -Benedict Arnold at 
Crown Point in August, 1776, besides 
many others carrying equally distin- 
guished names. 

The Personnel of the Bureau.—The 
employees of the Pension Bureau consist 
of 1,367 men and 347 women, the major- 
ity of whom have proven their efficiency 
by long service. There is.a pay day of 
-the clerks twice per month. These pay- 
ments are superintended by a woman of 
unusual ability. She has the remarkable 
faculty of knowing the face, name, rank 
and signature of every employee in the 
Bureau, and there can be no “ padding ” 
of the pay roll, nor can any one draw the 
pay of another employee. She is immedi- 
ately notified of all appointments, resig- 
nations and separations from the service, 
and she makes it her duty to become cog- 
nizant of all new employees. She super- 
vises all payments, and in many millions 
of dollars she has made no mistake. The 
promotion system of the Bureau is based 


on merit, and about 250 promotions are 
made annually. 

The Pensioners and the Money Paid 
to Them—The number of pension 
claims adjudicated now exceeds 1,000 
per day. The number of certificates is- 
sued during the last calendar year was 
152,000, but the greater part of these 
were increases from six, eight or ten dol- 
lars. The number of “ originals ’—that 
is to say, the number of pensions granted 
to those who had never before been pen- 
sioned—was slightly less than the number 
of deaths of pensioners during the year. 
The loss to the roll by death, and other 
causes, in 1903, was 47,388, or, in other 
words, about 434 per cent. Owing to the 
increased death rate, the losses to the 
roll during the present year will be about 
51,000 pensioners. 

The number of old soldiers who would 
be living on the first of July, 1904, were, 
by estimate, 870,000. One-half of the 
soldiers who came out of the Civil War 
are still alive; this seems almost incredi- 
ble, as almost forty years have passed 
since that event. The average age of 
these living soldiers on July Ist, 1904. 
was 65 years, there being 435,000 of them 
under that age; and on that date (which 
is the beginning of the fiscal year of the 
Government) there were 150,000 sol- 
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diers of the war of the Sixties who are 
not yet sixty years of age. Had there 
been no further pension legislation or 
rulings, there would have been, on that 
date, 690,000 of these old soldiers on the 
pension roll, of whom the death rate for 
the next year would have been 4.17 per 
cent. At that time there were at least 
260,000 widows on the roll. 

These widows, together with the pen- 
sioners from the Spanish War, anc those 
of the regular army, will keep the pension 
roll for a couple of years yet engrossed 
with the names of about a million pen- 
sioners, which roll may be augmented 
with the names of new pensioners who 
will come to it by the recent age order. 
The number of special pensions pertain- 
ing to the Civil War which Congress has 
passed are, in round numbers, about 12,- 
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ooo. The amount that has been paid out 
for the last five years, including the cost 
of maintaining the Bureau itself, has 
been approximately $142,000,000 an- 
nually, but it is well to remember in this 
connection that practically all of the 
money which the United States Govern- 
ment pays to its old soldiers immediately 
passes into the general circulation of the 
country. 

The Service Pension—The new pen- 
sioners who will come on the roll through 
the ruling known as “ Bureau Order 78 ” 
will, without doubt, somewhat increase 
the roll. Pensions, as now administered, 
are of two classes, those which come 
under what is known as the “ Old Law” 
and under what is known as the “ New 
Law.” In the former the disabilities 
must have occurred in the army service 
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in line of duty, and the pension rate is 
from $6 to $100 monthly. Under the 
“New Law” the disabilities may have 
occured since the service, if not of vicious 
origin, and carry a rate of from $6 to 
$12 per month to those who have served 
the requisite length of time. “ Order 
78” applies only to the “New Law,” 
which is the statute of June 27th, 1890, 
modified by the law of May gth, 1900. 
This law pensions the soldier only for 
disabilities which incapacitate him from 
earning a support 
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averaged fifty-five years of age. Time 
passed and the main body of this army in 
five years had reached the ge of sixty, 
the head of the column sixty-five, and the 
advanced guard sixty-eight. Each year’s 
experience showed that many of the sol- 
diers were disabled at sixty, and that 
most of them were one-half disabled at 
sixty-two, and were more disabled still 
at sixty-five and sixty-eight, while there 
were scarcely any at seventy who were 
not totally disabled for earning a sup- 

port by manual la- 





by manual labor. 
In every case the 
pensionable infirm- 
‘ ity must be bodily. 
Mental infirmity is 
not considered ex- 
cept as it affects 
the power to earn 
a support by man- 
ual labor. And no 


matter what the 
mental power is 
the soldier is pen- 
sioned on his bod- 
ily disabilities. 


Such is and long 
has been the law 
of Congress. Un- 
der “Order 78” 
no one but an old 
soldier is affected. 





bor. The statistics 
of the Bureau fur- 
ther showed be- 
yond dispute that 
almost no soldier 
of the age of sixty- 
two but could 
prove by medical 
examination, and 
to the satisfaction 
of his neighbors, 
that he was one- 
half disabled. It 
was another proof 
of the fact which 
history has repeat- 
edly demonstrated 
that service in the 
army burned the 
candle at both 
ends, that it short- 








It does not include 
widows, minors or 
dependent parents. 
Those who are 
receiving a pen- 
sion of $12 or more do not come within its 
limitations, as no one can receive more 
than one pension at the same time, and 
the order does not provide for a second 
pension in addition to the one now re- 
ceived. 

The minimum age limit of the order 
is sixty-two years, and this limitation 
was decided upon only after a full con- 
sideration of the statistics of the Pen- 
sion Bureau extending over its recent 
history. In 1893 the great army of old 
soldiers, then numbering over a million, 


filled with file cases 


The Court of the Pension Bureau Building. The 
Inaugural Balls are held in this court. 
narily the major part of this floor space is 


ened life in youth 
and shortened it in 
old age. Such pen- 
sions have been the 
policy of our Gov- 
ernment toward those who have defended 
its flag. Thirty-nine years after its close 
Congress found that the veterans of the 
Mexican War were pensionable at the 
age of sixty-two. This was not guess- 
work, but an intuitive perception by Con- 
gress of the facts. It is urged that sixty- 
two, the minimum age limit, is too young 
a period at which to apply the term of 
partial disability. Possibly it may be in 
civil life, yet where is the business firm of 
to-day which is taking on employees at 
that age? 


WasnHincrTon, BD, C. 
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The Che-foo Incident 


BY SHERIDAN P. READ 


HE press of the country, it is 
noticeable at this time, seems to 
be almost unanimous in condemn- 

ing the stand made by Japan in not yield- 
ing back the little torpedo destroyer cap- 
tured by the Japanese the other day in 
Che-foo waters. 

Taken as an act independent of cir- 
cumstances or past events, the seizure of 
this vessel by the Japanese was a grave 
breach of international etiquet. It must 
be remembered, however, that Japan is 
mixed up at present with two nations— 
the one, China, knowing very little about 
international law problems, and the 
other, Russia, knowing, but where her 
interests are involved caring little, for 
the traditions of international law. And 
with these two points before us, we also 
should not forget to realize that the 
Japanese have a memory. 

In the spring of 1895, in the beautiful 
month of April, the Russians assembled 
the whole of their Asiatic squadron in 
the lovely harbor of Che-foo, and before 
the eyes of the whole world (the whole 
world was represented there, so to speak, 
because an event of historical impor- 
tance was about to transpire—namely, 
the ratification of the Treaty of Shi- 
monoseki by China and Japan), delib- 
erately stripped their fleet for action, 
making use of Chinese soil for the stor- 
age of everything that is superfluous to 
ships about to undertake warfare. Raft 
after raft of spars was towed ashore, as 
well as all movable stuff that was in- 
flammable. The writer was present at 
this time, and saw with his own eyes 
the flagrant way in which Russia made 
sa of territory that did not belong to 

cr. 

And altho the writer was only a con- 
sul, and not supposed to busy himself 
seriously with international law prob- 
lems, or with their infringement, yet he 
could not help wondering that some of 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
great Powers accredited to Pekin, and 
summering at Che-foo, did not jointly 
protest at the open way in which Russia 


was making use of neutral soil for a hos- 
tile demonstration against a friendly 
Power—Japan. The writer, however, 
kept his Government apprised of these 
doings and advised of their meaning as 
it appeared to him. 

It had been given out that the inten- 
tion of Japan was to escort its treaty 
ratification envoy to Che-foo with the 
whole of its fleet. This idea was aban- 
doned and Ito, the Japanese envoy, ap- 
peared in Che-foo for the pacific purpose 
in hand on the date set—the 8th of May 
—in an insignificant merchant vessel.* 
as this little vessel dropped anchor there 
frowned down upon it in war paint and 
stripped for action the assembled guns 
of Russia’s great fleet. 

And what was Russia’s purpose in all 
this? China and Japan had settled their 
little differences and were met to smoke 
the pipe of peace over terms that had 
been conceded by China, the vanquished, 
to Japan, the victor. There was noth- 
ing in these terms of peace contrary to 
international usage, but there was, how- 
ever, something (a kernel of thought for 
Russia) which was contrary to Russia’s 
designs for the extension of her sway 
on the Pacific coast. 

Russia’s trans-Siberian railway was 
nearing completion, with its terminus at 
Vladivostok, a Pacific port, unfortunate- 
ly ice-bound for a third of the year. 
Russia, atlas in hand, in looking over 
the situation as modified by the new con- 
ditions of this treaty, found that Korea 
was free and independent (set free from 
China by Japan)—an independence that 
was bound to be safeguarded by the 
sentiment of the world, and therefore 
not to be encroached upon. In other 
words, Russia could conjure up no ex- 
cuse for seeking an ice-free port within 
the hermit kingdom. Her outlet, there- 
fore, for military and mercantile pur- 
poses upon the Pacific must be sought 
in another direction. There was but one 
other direction in which to look, and in 
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this direction—the Liao-tung peninsula 
—Japan was in mastery, this peninsula 
having been ceded by China to Japan. 

The apex to this peninsula is Port 
Arthur. With Japan dominating the 
gulf of Pechili from such a fortress, 
Russia’s aggressive and progressive de- 
signs seemed forever thwarted. To 
remedy this state of affairs Russia began 
by showing her teeth in the form of the 
hostile demonstration above mentioned. 
Nor did she conceal the object of this 
demonstration—namely, her displeasure 
at Japan’s occupancy of a portion of 
China upon the mainland. Russia did 
not object to Japan’s possession of the 
island of Formosa, ceded by the same 
treaty. 

Altho the demonstration seemed to be 
futile, since the treaty was duly ratified, 
Russia’s displeasure at Japan’s presence 
upon the Gulf of Pechili met with sup- 
port at Berlin and Paris. Japan was 
made to feel that her presence upon the 
mainland in occupancy of a portion of 
China proper was the beginning of what 
might end in the dismemberment of 
China, and in the disastrous scramble 
among the Powers for the pieces. 

This looked as tho Russia was acting 
on purely altruistic principles. The Japa- 
nese were quick to catch the idea, and 
being peacefully inclined, quietly re- 
arranged this feature of the treaty with 
China, and retroceded the Liao-tung 
Peninsula to China for a further money 
indemnity. Subsequent events have 
proven that China profited little by Ja- 
pan’s magnanimity. That portion of her 
estate which was figuratively in litiga- 
tion—namely, the Liao-tung—was mo- 
mentarily saved to China, but, as is usual 
in litigation surrounding estates, the 
party most concerned gained little. 

Consequent upon Japan’s getting off 
the mainland, at the behest of China’s 
self-constituted counsel, Russia, Ger- 
many and France, Russia as her fee took 
Port Arthur and a substantial slice to 
the north; Germany, turning a mission- 
ary massacre into a territorial asset, 
placidly appropriated the country round 
about Kiao-chau Bay; France “ recti- 
fied” her boundary to the south of 
China, encroaching a bit here and there; 
and England was cheerfully let into the 
game by the occupancy of Wei-hai-wei. 

These moves came in dazzlingly rapid 
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succession. They might have led to fur- 
ther inroads by the Powers, especially 
at the time of the settlement of the diffi- 
cult questions arising from the “ Boxer ” 
disturbances, had not Mr. Hay, our 
oecretary of State, by one brilliant move 
checkmated the game. He secured the 
continuance of the integrity of China 
against further encroachments, by ob- 
taining from each and every one of the 
Powers having treaties of peace and of 
navigation and commerce with China a 
written pledge that the “open door” 
policy of trade with the Empire of China 
should be maintained under all circum- 
stances, thus insuring, indirectly, China’s 
political and territorial entity. 

Japan’s chagrin at her virtuous with- 
drawal from the mainland must have 
been intense when summing up the re- 
sults. Russia’s diplomacy had succeeded 
marvelously well. It had gained for 
Russia an outlet for her trans-Siberian 
system at Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan 
Bay, at which latter point she erected a 
new city called Dalny. China, having 
already granted concessions to syndi- 
cates of various Powers for the con- 
struction of railways, all of which were 
intended for “China’s good,” readily 
granted to Russia the privilege of laying 
rails to Dalny and to Port Arthur 
through Manchuria. 

To all intents and purposes Russia’s 
fondest dreams with regard to an 
adequate outlet. on the Pacific (guarded 
by a fortress upon which China had 
spent millions in strengthening, and to 
which Japan had added further strength 
in her short occupancy) had. been real- 
ized. And the beauty of the situation as 
far as Russia was concerned was that 
Japan, even tho doubtless disgruntled, 
had, nevertheless, acquiesced. 

As Russia pushed her road down from 
the Siberian frontier she discovered that 
Manchuria was an extraordinarily rich 
province—rich in the precious metals, in 
coal, iron and in other things which con- 
stitute natural wealth. 

The “ Boxer ” troubles intervened op- 
portunely for Russia at this time, offer- 
ing to her an excuse to pour troops 
into Manchuria for the protection of her 
railway property. But, somehow ofr 
other, after these troubles had ceased, 
Russia, altho repeatedly promising to 
withdraw her troops, whose presence 
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constituted the de facto occupancy of 
Manchuria in its entirety, increased, 
rather than diminished, their number. 
China protested in vain, and Japan natu- 
rally viewed Russia’s disregard for Chi- 
nese supremacy in Manchuria with 
alarm. This alarm developed diplomatic 
negotiations between Tokyo and St. 
Petersburg, the results of which led to 
the present war, simply because Rus- 
sia defied the usages of international law 
and would not stay her encroachments 
upon her weak neighbors, China and 
Korea. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Japan, mindful of Russia’s usual course 
of bullying the weaker nation, should be 
morally certain that Russia has not 
abandoned this, so to speak, life-long 
habit, even in spite of a drubbing that 
has not yet been sufficiently severe to 
take the conceit out of her? That Russia 
went to war at all upon soil that does 
not belong to her, that Russia is still at 
war upon such soil, is sufficient reason 
for Japan to take nothing for granted. 
The sentiment of the world should not 
hold Japan at fault in applying unusual 
methods to an unusual situation, which 
sums up in the observer’s mind some- 
what as follows: That Russia’s attitude 
is “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 
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Japan feels that in this war she is 
fighting not only for the maintenance 
of her own integrity as a nation, but also 
in behalf of her weaker sister nations, 
and in the assault of Port Arthur she is 
fighting not only with the belief that its 
possession is an indispensable factor in 
preserving that integrity, but with the. 
zeal of one who struggles to recover an 
invaluable treasure of which one has 
been unjustly deprived. 

With the fall of Port Arthur Russia’s 
supremacy on the Pacific cases to be 
worthy of any consideration until such 
time as Japan forfeits the respect of the 
world by a breach of international eti- 
quet that is really serious and not so 
trivial as the Che-foo incident.* It is 
safe to predict that none of us will live 
to see that day. 





* In further support of Japan’s rightful course 
in entering Che-foo harbor to dislodge the destroy- 
er, failing which she seized it, it is'a fact well 
known to North China residents that Russia has a 
considerable quantity of war supplics at Che-foo 
stored within the godowns (warehouses) erected 
by her immediately following her warlike naval 
demonstration of April-May. 1895. Ground border- 
ing the inner harbor of Che-foo being unavailable 
for the erection of these warehcuses, Russia ob- 
tained permission from the Chinese Government 
to fill in the foreshore of the premises of the long 
established firm of Fergusson & Co.. and by so do- 
ing thus acquired sufficient land. Fergusson & Co.’s 
grievance against this act was “squared” by the 
payment of a sum said to be taels 30,000. 


New Yorx Crrv. 
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Russia’s Future Constitution 
BY A SENATOR OF THE EMPIRE 


[The author of the following article is one of the best known public men of the 


Russian Empire. 


We are not at liberty to give his name, for obvious reasons. 


But the 


mere fact that he should speak on this subject is significant, and gives color to a wide- 
spread belief that one of the results of the present war will probably be the granting 
of a constitution of some sort to All the Russias.—Ep1rTor. ] 


| DO not think that the present auto- 
cratic system can last long after the 
close of the war. Autocratic and cen- 
tralized Russia must become a federation, 
eventually. I say eventually, because I 
do not think that the political transfor- 
mation, which is necessary and inevit- 
able, can have as an immediate result the 
Organization of a federation of States. 
The long and serious study which I have 
given to this question has convinced me 
that this autocratic empire must first be- 
come a constitutional monarchy, in which 


decentralization must be made one of the 
dominant features. 

The whole territory of the empire 
should be divided into provinces admin- 
istered in accordance with the principles 
of self-government applied in the most 
liberal manner. All legislation of a lo- 
cal nature should be intrusted to provin- 
cial assemblies, tho the Emperor would 
enjoy the right, surrounded by a respon- 
sible ministry, of approving or vetoing 
all measures. 

The division into provinces should be 
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made in such a way that the different 
peoples are grouped, as far as possible, 
in accordance with their respective na- 
tionalities. The law should make it pos- 
sible for non-Russian nationalities to de- 
velop their individual culture, tho this 
provincial autonomy need not necessarily 
be the political autonomy. of a State. 

I think, for instance, that the Ruthen- 
ians and the Lithuanians, whose political 
traditions are already effaced, would be 
satisfied, at least at the start, with a large 
share of provincial autonomy and with 
the consciousness that an end had been 
put to all attempts of Russification. The 
kingdom of Poland should be revived, if 
not,immediately at least as soon as could 
be introduced the necessary preliminary 
reforms of every kind called for bv the 
present state of things in that unfortu- 
nate country. Poland could then join the 
empire. 

As regards Finland, which has never 
ceased to be a State by itself, tho forming 
a part of the empire and maltreated by 
Russia since 1899, Finland should not be 
included in the frame work of the pro- 
posed Russian constitution. She has long 
had a constitution of her own. All that 
is necessary to restore order and content 
is to abolish the decrees which have vio- 
lated the Finnish constitution. It would 
also be required that the constitution of 
the empire expressly recognize the fact 
that the grand duchy is governed by its 
own constitution, which could then be re- 
formed in accordance with the needs of 
Finland, but without any sort of interfer- 
ence on the part of Russia. . To re-estab- 
lish the infringed rights of Finland is a 
much easier task than to accomplish the 
political transformation of the Russian 
Empire.’ 

I think that the movement looking to- 
ward the uplifting of the non-Russian na- 
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tionalities of the empire should go hand 
in hand with the efforts of the Russian 
people to transform their autocratic sys- 
tem into a constitutional one. The Rus- 
sians themselves are oppressed just as 
are the heterogeneous nationalities which 
go to make up the great empire of all 
the Russias. But if the latter should 
unite to act independently of the Russian 
element of the empire, this might 
awaken in the latter a chauvinistic spirit 
which would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the former. 

Autocracy is the common enemy of all 
the peoples of the empire. It can be van- 
quished and abolished only in case the 
constitutional party, which has been 
slowly forming during the past few 
years, finds it possible to act in the name 
of all the peoples who, politically speak- 
ing, constitute at present the Russian na- 
tion. It seems to me that the many dif- 
ferent nationalities would be acting in 
their own interests if they were to unite 
their efforts to those of this party. 

If I am not mistaken, a broad decen- 
tralization plank, such as I have de- 
scribed above, is a part of the platform 
of this constitutional party. By securing 
the realization of this reform -we would 
arrive, in due time, at a further evolution 
which, in the end, would transform Rus- 
sia into a federation of autonomous 
States. 

It is evident that it is best for civiliza- 
tion in general that Russia become a 
constitutional State, and that the reign of 
established law take the place of the reign 
of arbitrariness. Then only can she de- 
velop her natural wealth and become a 
really important market for the products 
of other countries. Then only, too, will 
she cease to be a perpetual danger to the 
cause of universal peace. 

Russta, August, 1904. 
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Church History 


Ir is a common experience, when one 
has spent considerable time in a particu- 
lar study, to wish that a good manual 
of introduction to the science had been 
placed in his hands at the beginning, by 
whose counsels he might have been 
spared useless labor and have achieved 
larger and more reliable results. Such 
an introductory handbook should tell just 
what the science is, its purpose and 
scope, the methods to be pursued in its 
study and the temptations to be avoided, 
and if possible add a brief history of the 
science and a view of the present state of 
inquiry. To supply such an introduction 
to the study of Church History is the 
design of the brief but excellent manual 
of Mr. Collins.* He views Church His- 
tory rightly not as the story of an isolated 
section of human life, an affair of clergy 
and councils, but as “the spiritual side 
of universal history,”’ the observation of 
events by one who is interested chiefly in 
their religious bearing. With this broad 
view of the function of Church History 
is united insistence upon thorough scien- 
tific method, critical use of the sources, 
constant reference to first-hand authori- 
ties, and absence of partisan bias. The 
excellent advice is given, not simply to 
read general works, but to take a par- 
ticular subject or problem and make it 
a hobby till one has made himself master 
of it and can speak as an authority. The 
suggestions how to do this are full of 
common sense, and both the chapter on 
the choice of books and the bibliography 
will be found helpful. It is not often 
that a book of such brief compass has so 
much value. 

It is impossible to think of Canon 
Henson, who has stirred such contro- 
versy recently over “the future of the 
Bible,” and who advocates in season and 
out and with many an appeal to history 
the Anglican recognition of non-con- 
formists, as the non-partisan man of 

* Tus Stupy or ECCLUSIASTICAL History. By 


William Edward Oollins, B.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. . 





research, shunning all history with a pur- 
pose, who is Mr. Collins’s ideal. And, in 
fact, Canon Henson states frankly in this 
volume? that he was influenced both in 
choice of subject.and in treatment by 
present problems in English Christianity. 
Yet it cannot be said that his treatment 
of either Laud, or the Puritans, or the 
Presbyterians is unfair, and in his pres- 
entation of Erastianism especially he 
shows the genius of an historian. His 
chapter on “ The Presbyterian Experi- 
ment” should be read by those who are 
in the habit of indiscriminate praise of 
the men of the Westminster Assembly. 

The life of John Robinson, the Pilgrim 
pastor,t is confessedly the work of an 
admirer and spiritual descendant, and 
is none the worse for it. The biography 
is evidently the product of thorough and 
careful study, and the material is well 
presented. Mr. Davis finds that the fa- 
mous Farewell Address, which we know 
only from Winslow’s report, written 26 
years after its delivery, was nevertheless 
“correctly reported for substance of 
doctrine.” Robinson is presented as the 
commanding and forceful personality, 
who, after others had failed, brought to 
success the ideal of freedom in Church 
Government, and set it on its way as one 
of the permanent institutions of the 


world. 
a 


Japanese Physical Training 


GENERAL attention has been attracted 
lately in this country to jiu-jitsu, that 
curious product of Japan which is an odd 
combination of wrestling, boxing and 
mauling, in all respects the most satis- 
factory system of rough and ready self- 
defense yet devised—satisfactory, that is, 
if we abandon certain innate and inbred 
ideas of fairness peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon. Almost miraculous stories have 
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It is, then, with some pleasure that 
been circulated of the deeds of the small 
brown men who practice the system. So 
widespread and real has the interest be- 
come that it is reported that President 
Roosevelt has recommended to the au- 
thorities who train our middies at An- 
napolis that jiu-jitsu be taught them as 
a necessary part of their physical educa- 
tion. 
we note the appearance of an able and 
authoritative book* which treats this 
subject in an interesting manner. We 
may say authoritative, for the author, H. 
Irving Hancock, has spent much time in 
extensive travels in the Far East, and 
has specifically given seven years to the 
study of jiu-jitsu, even journeying to 
Nagasaki to learn the art under Inouye 
San instructor of jiu-jitsu in the police 
department of that city. Mr. Hancock 
knows whereof he speaks; and it is a 
marvelous story he unrolls before us. 

Until a very recent date the destinies of 
Japan were in the hands of a small caste 
of men, the samurat. These formed a 
sort of grim feudal knighthood, proud, 
exclusive and very capable lords of the 
land. Their numbers were small and 
their enemies, the “commoners,” were 
numerous; they were compelled to rely 
largely on physical force to maintain 
their social position. Roughly speaking, 
about two thousand years ago some 
member of the samurai discovered that 
“ by pressing the thumb or finger against 
certain muscles or nerves momentary 
paralysis could be produced,” also that 
“ by employing the edge of the hand to 
strike a piece of bamboo at a certain 
angle of impact he could break the 
stick.” The possibility of employing 
both these means to cripple or incapac- 
itate an enemy was realized by the 
samurai; new tricks were discovered and 
added, and jiu-jitsu was evolved. 

During the course of two thousand 
years the various tricks have crystallized 
into a definite system, adding to them- 
selves a series of prepartory gymnastics 
to harden and make facile the peculiar 
muscles needed for the exercise. 

So important in Mr. Hancock’s mind 
is the purely preparatory side of the 
work that he has written another book, 
devoted to this side of the subject as 
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applied to women.t As an ardent 
jiu-jitsu enthusiast, Mr. Hancock claims 
that great results would ensue were 
gymnastics such as he describes general- 
ly practiced. He presupposes, however, 
an almost vegetarian diet and no corsets, 
conditions of attainment perhaps too dif- 
ficult for our average women. 

For both boys and girls the same sys- 
tems of exercises with the necessary 
modifications is recommended,? and Mr. 
Hancock has issued a manual for use 
in homes and schools, illustrated, like his 
other books, by photographs of the de- 
sired positions. The Japanese system of 
gymnastics differs from occidental in be- 
ing based upon wrestling. The struggle 
between two antagonists in some form is 
an essential feature. 


Poetry 


THE output of verse continues about 
as usual. There is a score or so of rub- 
bishy volumes to one that is in any way 
interesting or significant and a few which 
are not particularly important perhaps, 
on the whole, but which contain one or 
two good pieces. It is to this class that 
we wish to call attention at present in 
hopes of rescuing a little meritorious 
verse which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

From the Western coast there comes 
every now and then a creditable volume 
from the press of A. M. Robertson. This 
time it is a collection of “ Visions and 
Other Verse,” § by E. R. Taylor. Dr. 
Taylor’s work is distinguished by con- 
siderable mastery of language and com- 
mand of thought. His verse is reflective 
and mature. But he is a poet on lines laid 
down by others, and lacks the last gift to 
find form and expression for the still un- 
reduced elements in the atmosphere. The 
following Shakespearean sonnet on 
Charles Lamb will give a very fair idea 
of his poetic ability and perception: 

“ Ah, many a year has fled, dear Lamb. since 
thou 
Tasted the bitter and the sweet of death, 
But love thy name has nurtured so, that now, 
As scarce before, it greenly flourisheth. 
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Thou hadst sincerity without a flaw, 

And lovedst all so deeply and so true, 
Thou to the beggar and the sweep couldst 

draw, 

And see their hearts, their rags and tatters 

through. 
Thou hadst no theories for wayward man, 

Nor sought to teach some lesson to thy 

kind, 
But livedst patiently thy little span, 

To hopeless ills courageously resigned. 
Thy writings leave us debtors evermore. 
But what thou wast makes still the richer 

store.” 


“A. E.” (George William Russell) 
has another set of pieces? strongly 
marked with Celtic wistfulness.and illu- 
sion. There is a strangely lulling mel- 
ancholy about these languorous rhythms, 
something at once soothing and disquiet- 


ing, like the ceaseless agitation of the sea: ° 


“When twilight flutters the mountains over, 
The faery lights from the earth unfold; 
And over the caves enchanted hover 
The giant heroes and gods of old. 
The bird of ether its flaming pinions 
Waves over earth the whole night long: 
And stars drop down in their blue dominions 
To hymn together their choral song. 
The child of earth in his heart grows burning, 
Mad for the night and the deep unknown; 
His alien flame in a dream returning 
Seats itself on the ancient throne.” 


Nor would it be fair to omit in this 
connection Miss O’Reilly’s “ My Can- 
dles.” + Miss O’Reilly, who, is by the 
way, the daughter of John Boyle 
O'Reilly, is rather too anxious about the 
teaching of her fables; she is far too 
eager to adorn her tales with moral pend- 
ants, whose obviousness is ill redeemed 
by their neatness. But, in spite of this 
officiousness, she strikes at times a right 
lyric note, as witness the verses called 
“Thy Grave, and Mine: ” 


“When thou art dead 
What friendly tree would’st thou have grow 
Above thy head, 
That this forgetful world may know 
Here lieth one who hath outwitted woe? 


“A sturdy oak? 
But oaks are for the white-haired: sage, 
Since sober cloak 
And rugged bark are fit for age 
That hath endured a time-worn pilgrimage : 
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“No—'tis the beech 
That thou must choose. Its rustling shade 
This earth will teach, 
There is such bliss as moon-lit glade, 
Such. ecstasy as plighted youth and maid.” 


a 


Nancy Stair. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Those who read Mrs. Lane’s novel, 
“Mills of God,” are familiar with the 
“touchableness” of her literary style. 
She reduces sentimentality to a fine art 
and justifies it with heroines so adorable 
as to suecessfully challenge criticism. In 
that first story she won our sympathy 
and admiration for a lady whose conduct 
was out-of keeping with the high moral- 
ity of her character ; and now she is lend- 
ing the dove wings of her imagination 
to another irresistible coquet. Nancy 
Stair, the star maiden in this perform- 
ance, is the daughter of Lord Stair, a 
minor poet, a friend of Robert Burns, 
and of every unfortunate beggarly soul 
in Scotland. Never was there a tender 
heart more lawlessly set upon doing 
good. Her very virtues were sweetly 
wanton, and her grace as original as 
Eve’s. She studied law in order to cir- 
cumvent it for the sake of her poor burn 
side people. She forged testimony to 
save her lover. She was ready to use all 
her feminine charm upon the most 
abandoned of men, if only she might 
achieve the ends toward which her own 
mercy carried her. It is, indeed, her re- 
lations to men that charm and delight us 
most. She has no sense of personal ob- 
ligation to any save the poor and miser- 
able; the rest stand waiting while she 
makes up her lovely mind which one she 
will accept for a husband. But at the 
very moment when we fear that the au- 
thor’s sentimentality will break into li- 
cense, to the eternal shame of Nancy, that 
pretty creature shows her mettle in an 
agony of romantic disappointment over 
Burns, whom she loved: 

“Tt took me but two weeks to discover that 
the thing we call genius has no more to do 
with a man’s charactr than the chair he sits 
in; that a man can write like a god and live 
like the beasts in the fields that he can 
write lines surpassing. aye surpassing Polo- 
nius’s advice to his son and leave them un- 
copied on an ale-house table to go off with the 
first loose woman who comes by, and be car- 
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ried home too drunk the next morning, roar- 
ing out hymns about eternal salvation!” 


After this, we have more confidence both 
in the author and in Nancy. Altogether, 
it is a refreshing, wholesome tale, a ten- 
der memorial of a young poetess whose 
songs are still sung among the Highlands 


of Scotland. 
& 


Kwaidan: Stories and Studies of Strange 
Things. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

These are strange tales that our ex- 
patriated poet has collected under the 
title Kwaidan, not quite like English 
ghost stories; altho gruesome enough, 
they are not grotesque, as ours often are. 
Most of them “ have been taken from old 
Japanese books,” a few are of Chinese 
origin, retold with an added touch of 
imaginative grace by the Japanese story- 
teller. A pretty story of a Dryad, 
Aoyagi, or “ Green Willow,” tells how 
she was wooed and won by a traveling 
prince, and lived happily with him until 
she felt in her heart the stroke of the 
sharp ax that cut down a willow-tree 
on the mountain side, and fell with a 
cry at her husband’s feet: 


“There lay on the matting only the empty 
robes of the fair creature, and the ornaments 
she had worn in her hair: the body had ceased 
to exist.” 


Beautiful legends, some of them fancies 
as airy and iridescent as the clouds of 
butterflies that followed a Chinese maid- 
en, mistaking her for a flower, “ so frag- 
rant and so fair was she.” Others are 
as eerie as any tale of Poe or Hoffman. 
In the outline sketch “ Mosquitoes ” we 
find: 

“T want to have my chance of being reborn 
in some bamboo flower-cup or Mizutamé, 
whence I might issue softly, singing my thin 
and pungent song, to bite some people that I 
know.” 


Could he, by any possibility, mean his 
critics? 


& 
The House in the Woods. By Arthur Henry. 
New York: A. S. Barnes. $1.50. 

Mr. Arthur Henry has written a 
wholesome, happy story of a dream made 
true. But dreams only come true when 
capable dreamers work for their fulfil- 
ment. Certainly two people who work 
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in New York and pay for “ clothes, food 
and lodging,” taking “pleasures from 
the grab-bag,” and save in three years 
seven thousand dollars, are capable in- 
deed. One is not surprised to see their 
visions realized. These two smooth away 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, and 
go to the mountain-farm of their hopes. 
All the workers in the city’s din desire 
some day to turn their faces to the wood- 
lands in search of a nesting place with 
the birds and the squirrels and the rest 
of the children of Nature. 

“Sentiment is very much the same every- 
where. In so far as a man feels it and yields 
to it, his dreams and longings are the dreams 
and longings of the whole world. This is why 
a poem becomes popular, a song journeys from 
lip to lip; why whole audiences weep and laugh 
together.” 


So with the desire of the woods in our 
hearts we follow joyously the story of the 
cutting of the sills, the building of the 
chimney, the digging of the cellar, the 
conquering of the garden plot. Bette 
than all fiction is the relation of actual 
things. We weary of the tales of things 
that might be and hail with delight books 
with the bone and sinew of reality, the 
red blood of action, the soul in them of 
the actual. Not only did the two city 
folk find good neighboring with trees 
and brook and stones, but they learned 
the joys of living near in heart to those 
who live near in house. 


& 


The Story of King Sylvain and Queen Aimee. 
By Margaret Sherwood. With illustra- 
tions by Sarah S. Stillwell. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Miss Sherwood will be remembered as 
the author of that pretty pastoral, 
“Daphne.” This, her second book, is 
quite as delicately done. The story, told 
in the manner of the ancient chroniclers 
is of a king and queen, who, wearying of 
the strait walls of their castle, and the 
still straiter walls of etiquet that ‘prison 
them, steal forth one night in disguise, 
and fare along the lanes like any peasant 
pair. For many weeks they wonder so, 
getting their food as the birds do; happy 
in their freedom and in one another's 
companionship, which now, for the first 
time, they may enjoy unvexed by watch- 
ing’ eyes. At length the king builds with 
his own hands a lodge in the forest, and 
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here they live, never regretting the state 
and luxury they have left. Of course, in 
an allegory one must not insist upon 
practical considerations, so it will not do 
to inquire too closely how King Sylvain 
and Queen Aimée contrive to meet their 
household expenses. Enough that the 
theme is daintily conceived and wrought 
out, and that it will appeal to all who 
rebel inwardly against the restrictions of 
conventional life, and who long vainly to 
leave the beaten paths and to strike for 
the open trail. 


The Yeoman. By Charles Kennett Burrow. 
New York: John Lane. $1.50: 

“The Yeoman ” has rural England for 
its scene, and its atmosphere is the at- 
mosphere of conservatism and of deep 
attachment to the soil; a study of a 
class and of a_ sentiment which are 
typically English. In Richard Win- 
stone, the central figure of the tale, 
Mr. Burrow shows what that sentiment 
may do when it is carried to the extreme. 
A striking character in this Winstone, 
a silent, brooding man, hard on the out- 
side, but with a kernel of tenderness in 
him; nursing his love for the land inher- 
ited from his forefathers and his liking 
for the old ways till it becomes a mono- 
mania with him, blinding him to his own 
interests, making him quarrel with his 
best friends, and in the end bringing him 
to ruin. The love episodes of the book, 
which chiefly concern Winstone’s daugh- 
ter Dorcas, are not specially interesting. 
It is a pity, too, that Mr. Burrow weak- 
ens his story by the very ordinary ex- 
pedient of killing off characters when 
they become inconvenient. Of course, 
Eustace Hamier, who persists in loving 
Dorcas, tho his father objects, and tho 
she loves her Cousin Ford, is a problem; 
and, of course, when Richard Winstone 
is old and broken he is best out of the 
way, that the author may marry Dorcas 
to Ford, from whom her father’s enmity 
has kept her—and thus give the book a 
happy ending. The deaths of Eustace and 
of Winstone simplify matters, and one 
cannot say they might not have occurred. 
Yet one has a feeling that life very fre- 
quently does not settle problems in the 
same easy way, and that the author who 
does so somehow shirks his responsibili- 
ties. 
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The Horse-Leech’s Daughters. By Ma . 


Doyle Jackson. Boston: Houghton, 
lin & Co. $1.50. 

The story of a selfish, soulless, tiger- 
cat of a woman with “ yellow-brown 
eyes,” who holds up her husband upon 
every occasion for the money he can ill 
spare, is not inspiring reading. This cat- 
like person dominates the book, and her 
greed, heartlessness and gross material- 
ism are shameless enough without the 
added stain of crime, which the author 
might have spared us. Insanity, murder, 
treachery, desertion, automobile acci- 
dents, failure,. divorce and immorality 
make a most unpleasing compound, a 
veritable witches’ broth, Even the 
“good woman ” of the story is too fond 
of dress, gambles in stocks and falls in 
love with the cat-lady’s husband! Asa 
picture of hideous materialism, of the 
sort of money-worship which is the root 
of all evil, the novel may have a grue- 
some interest for moralists—to most 
readers it will be simply revolting. Even 
the hero’s resolve to keep faith with the 
faithless lacks power to warm the heart 
with generous admiration. It is not in- 
evitable enough. 


How Tyson Came Home. A Story of Eng- 
Jand and America. By William H. Ride- 
ing. New York: John Lane. §1.50. 


This is a pretty good story, tho it 
would be better if it had been cut down 
one-half. When the author wants, for 
instance, to inform his readers that a 
character’s mouth relaxed, he says, la- 
boriously that “ the corners of his mouth 
curled and showed that their metal could 
be warmed into malleability.” This sen- 
tence, selected at random, is really much 
shorter and less polysyllabic than many 
of its fellows; but, despite its prolixity, 
“How Tyson Came Home” is not unin- 
teresting. Tyson is a likeable character. 
He is a man who had come over from 
England as a stowaway in his boyhood, 
and had made something of a fortune in 
an Arizona mine; and at the time this 
story opens he is about to gratify an un- 
reasoning admiration for everything 
English by returning to that country to 
spend the rest of his life. But after a 
brief experience of that country he finds 
that his real home is America, and his 
real homecoming is when he returns here. 
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Nona, the Arizona girl, whom Tyson 
marries, is a typical Western girl, the 
kind you are always meeting on the stage 
and in fiction. Her slang, her offhand 
ways, her ability to manage anything or 
anybody, from a bucking broncho to a 
band of striking men from her father’s 
mine, will delight romantic readers who 
have never seen the West. 


J 


She That Hesitates. By Harris Dickson. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


This story begins in truly Bohemian 
style at Dresden with a painted lady and 
a French soldier of Fortune playing the 
star réles. But in the course of half a 
dozen chapters, the Czar and Crown 
Prince of Russia, a pretty Princess of 
Sweden and half the politicians of Eu- 
rope are involved. The scenes shift to 
palaces, the painted lady becomes a for- 
midable anarchist, the adventurer a gen- 
tleman, and prime ministers play the part 
of Cupid. Nuptial tragedies follow, of 
course, and the interest of the story de- 
pends upon the harrowing situations thus 
developed in the august bridal chamber 
or wherever the disaffected bride and 
groom happen to meet. Without show- 
ing more originality than the average 
historical romance, the book will prove 
entertaining to those whose fancy is 
caught by the old formula of intrigue, 
and whose literary taste does not resent 
the intrusion of much sentimentality. 


wt 


Where the Tide Comes In. By Lucy Meacham 
Thurston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50. 


A story of modern Southern life which 


includes political, industrial, financial 
and social phases of the malady is un- 
usual, to say the least of it; but that is 
what Mrs. Thurston has undertaken in 
her new novel. The scenes are laid at 
Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., and she 
shows an intelligent appreciation of the 
dramatic material which the South af- 
fords. Yet from some cause, difficult to 
define, the book is not a success regarded 
from the standpoint of art. It lacks form, 
energy. It quickens in sections, and not 
as a whole conception. The admirable 
character interpretations, the situations, 
so well defined by local coloring, are off- 
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set by an inability to co-ordinate the dif- 
ferent elements in the story. It ends 
sprawling, and not with the dignity that 
draws the curtain dramatically upon the 
final, logical conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. The climax is not a climax, but an 
incident. The young politicians, young 
sons of the modern South, are well 
drawn, but their politics are really for- 
eign to the situation. The negro an- 
archist lacks the madness and courage to 
play his part. The mysterious young man 
disguised as a common laborer is so no- 
ble as to become almost ignoble in his 
forbearance. The women are singuarly 
accurate representations of certain types, 
but one feels that they fail to acquit 
themselves with any distinction in the 
performance. In short, the book is writ- 
ten too much on the dead level. It lacks 
the aggressive power which makes is- 
sues and forces conclusions. Yet it is a 
move in the right direction. And it is the 
first serious attempt made to interpret 
what is rather than what was in the 


South. 
x 


A Norwegian Ramble. By One of the Ram- 
blers. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.20. 

“ A Norwegian Ramble” is a story of 

a brief vacation trip through Norway— 

over fjord, fjeld and mountain, across 

that interesting country of the Vikings. 

The party consists solely of two con- 

genial spirits—a learned LL.D. and the 

ingenuous “ Rambler,” who tells of the 
trip in a style delightfully simple and 
full of charm. The descriptions of the 
country are full of life and color—of 
glorious sunsets, illuminating snow-cov- 
ered mountain peaks, of brilliant rain- 
bows and of gushing mountain streams. 

Brief stops at quaint inns on the wayside, 

as the trip progresses, give one a fair in- 

sight into the home life of the rugged 

Norwegian, and the human interest of 

the story is greatly added to by the 

“Rambler’s ” occasional chats with a 

rosy cheeked Norwegian maid of the inn. 

The shy satisfaction with which some of 

these advances are met proves that even 

the Norse maiden is susceptible to a bit 
of innocent flattery. The trip covers but 

a small section of Norway, but the free- 

dom and peacefulness of the country it 

describes and the sturdy honesty of the 
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people appeal directly to the tired 
American in search of a restful vacation. 
& 

Old London Nosegay. By Beatrice Mar- 
shall. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

This volume is well named. It is a 
prim, lavender-scented tale of London 
life during the strife in England between 
Puritans and Caveliers. Usually these 
romances are written by old beaus and 
discovered a century later by an enter- 
prising publisher, but this time it is a 
lady’s letters and diary that comprise the 
story. The difference in style and point 
of view is refreshing. She gives an im- 
pression of the trouble sometimes with 
the inconsequent air of a woman relating 
trivial gossip. Yet the incidents she de- 
scribes now wear thé blood marks of war 
and persecution. It is not seventeenth 
century London in perspective that is 
presented, but that London in life and 
reality. 

Js 

Forty Centuries of Ink. By David N. Car- 
valho. New York: Banks Law Publish- 
ing Co. 

This is a curious and uncritical com- 
pilation of information of all sorts relat- 
ing to the history of ink, paper and simi- 
lar means of writing, neither well ar- 
ranged nor well written, but very likely 
useful for reference since so much ma- 
terial on the subject has probably never 
before been gathered together. The au- 
thor is an earnest advocate of an iron 
gallo-tannate ink to insure the perma- 
nence of legal documents. Why should 
the author say graphite is “a carburet of 
iron?” ; 

& 
Literary Notes 

In the “Religion of Science Library” 
(Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago) 
recent issues contain “ Kant and Spencer” (20 
cents), by Dr. Paul Carus, and “An Inquiry 
Into the Psychic Powers of Ants and Other 
Insects” (50 cents), by Dr. August Forel. 

....Prof. Frederick Starr, the anthropologist 
of the University of Chicago, has published the 
narrative of his journey to Yezo to obtain 
“ The Ainu Group for the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion” (Open Court Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, 75 cents). Altho the book is neither large 
nor profound, anything is of interest concerning 
this obscure family of the white race which 
has fallen a victim to the “ Yellow Peril.” 
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Evo.ution.—“ What’s become of that lit- 
erary lion you had out here last summer?” 
“Oh, he made a monkey of himself by marry- 
ing an old cat.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


....“My Dear Sir,” wrote the editor to the 
persistent young author, “in order to simplify 
matters somewhat, we are inclosing a bunch of 
our ‘ declined with thanks’ notices. If you will 
put one of these in an envelope with your manu- 
script, and mail it to yourself, it will make it 
easier for all of us, and you will be saving 
something in postage as we!l.”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

.»..SANG OF Nero.—A school teacher at 
Three Rivers asked her pupils the other day 
who Nero was. The only response came from 
a little fellow who held up his hand. “Arthur,”’' 
said the teacher, “do you know who Nero 
was?” “Yes, ma’am,” he answered proudly, 
“he’s the one we sing about in our Sunday 
school.” The teacher was unable to recall 
any song in gospel hymns where Nero was 
mentioned. “ What is the song like, Arthur?” 
she asked. “Nero, my God, to thee,” was the 
answer given by the child —Detroit Journal. 

...-IMPORTANT LiteRARY D1scovery.—The 
following item was lately published in THe 
INDEPENDENT: “Some of our exchanges are 
publishing a curious item to the effect that a 
horse in Troy pulled a plug out of the bung- 
hole of a barrel for the purpose of slaking his 
thirst. We do not see anything remarkable in 
the occurrence. Now if the horse had pulled 
the barrel out of the bunghole, and slaked his 
thirst with the plug; or if the barrel had pulled 
the bunghole out of the horse and slaked his 
thirst with the plug; or if the barrel had pulled 
the bunghole out of the plug and slaked its 
thirst with the horse; or if the plug had pulled 
the horse out of the barrel and slaked its thirst 
with the bunghole; or if the bunghole had 
pulled the thirst out of the horse and slaked 
the plug with the barrel; or if the barrel had 
pulled the horse out of the bunghole and 
plugged his thirst with a slake, it might have 
been worth while to make a fuss over it.” The 
authorship of this, which has heretofore been 
variously credited to Frank Stockton, Julian 
Hawthorne,. Mark Twain, Dean Swift. Lau- 
rence Sterne, Chaucer and Noah, has now been 
definitely traced by Mr. Frederick M. Smith, 
of the Woman’s Home Companion, to Adam. 
Mr. Smith was. it seems, well acquainted with 
the author, having attended Oxford with him, 
and has many of his letters identical in style, 
by means of which the identification has been 
made certain. Mr. Smith is naturally very 
much pleased with his discovery of the author- 
ship of this fragment dating from prehistoric 
literature, the importance of which will at once 
be recognized by literary savants. 
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Judge Parker on Philippine 
Independence 


No more farcical issue can be raised 
between the supporters of Mr. Roose- 
velt and those of Judge Parker than that 
of independence for the Philippines. It 
is not in the least a practical question. 
Everybody knows that it is impossible 
at present, and likely to be impossible for 
a long time to come. . Were Judge Park- 
er elected President, and were the Dem- 
ocrats to hold the House and the Senate 
for his one term, or even two or three 
terms, no action of the sort would be 
thought of. It is a dead issue, only res- 
urrected and galvanized to create the 
pretense of an issue between the parties. 

Judge Parker’s address in response to 
his formal notification treated the mat- 
ter fairly. It said, what every intelli- 
gent man says, simply that we should 
give self-government to the Philippines 
as soon as they are ready for it. We 
doubt not that he understands the mean- 
ing of words, and used them as he did 
with a purpose. He said exactly what 
President Roosevelt had said in his ac- 
ceptance as to self-government, and he 
said nothing more about independence. 
But his less sane adherents, those who 
are hunting snarks, boojums and buga- 
boos, the monocular and oracular Anti- 
imperialists, were not satisfied and de- 
manded a clearer statement; and, most 
amazingly, Judge Parker has given it. 
That he should have so easily been 
hooked makes us inclined to believe the 
claim that his famous telegram to the St. 
Louis Convention was sent at the ur- 
gency of Mr. Pulitzer. 

Judge Parker says in his letter that 
when he said self-government he meant 
independence. Did he not know the 
difference? Did he not then.know what 
the Anti-imperialists were baying after? 
Or had he paid no more attention to 
them than have the rest of the country? 
But now he adopts the Bostonese term, 
and must be taken at its meaning, even 
altho, were he elected President, it would 
not be difficult for him to say that he 
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only meant such independence as Can- 
ada and Australia claim to possess. 

Judge Parker’s letter has given Sec- 
retary Taft an opportunity to discuss the 
subject briefly but conclusively in his ad- 
dress last week at Montpelier, Vt., from 
which we make some extracts in our 
“ Survey.” What rights of life, liberty 
and property are denied to the Filipinos? 
What kind of a despotism is it, in which 
they administer their own municipal 
governments, have co-ordinate share in 
their provincial governments, have three 
members in the central governing Com- 
mission, and in two years will possess a 
co-ordinate branch in their Legislature? 
Four years ago they possessed not one 
political right; they were slaves, under 
an absolute tyranny. In four years this 
has been done, what no other nation. on 
the face of the earth governing an Orien- 
tal people has begun to do in centuries. 
And hunters of snarks are crying out be- 
cause President Roosevelt does not 
thiuw a naked infant into a rattlesnake’s 
den. 

We are sure that Judge Parker—for 
we believe better of him than his word— 
proposes himself to let the infant grow, 
so that it can handle:a club, before it is 
allowed to meet the rattlesnakes. He 
only promises by-and-by, when they are 
fit for it, to give them independence, per- 
haps in four years, perhaps in fifty years, 
perhaps after as long as it will take Eng- 
land to keep her promise to evacuate 
Egypt. Meanwhile, he will, like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, rule them “ without the 
consent of the governed.” But what 
becomes of the Constitution and the 
great principle meanwhile? . The princi- 
ple is violated if independence is denied 
for five years. It is no principle at all 
as interpreted by the St. Louis platform. 
Our business is to do the best we can for 
the people, and let them get progressive 
self-government just a little faster than 
they are prepared to exercise it. By-and- 
by, says Mr. Taft, they may be fit for ab- 
solute independence and want it, and 
President Roosevelt would be willing 
they should have it, or they may prefer 
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that kind of independence whch satisfies 
Canada and Australia. Meanwhile they 
are in a process of education, and the 
luckiest people in all the East, always ex- 


cepting Japan. 


The Ethics of Law-Breaking 


WHEN, where and how may an up- 
right citizen without moral guilt delib- 
erately disregard and violate the laws of 
the State to which he owes allegiance? 
The question is not academic. It always 
has been, and perhaps it always will be, 
intensely practical. 

Religious prophets and ecclesiastical 
dissenters in all ages have been crim- 
inals for conscience’s sake. Peasants 
and craftsmen, crushed by unendurable 
taxation, have defied civil authority, and, 
like the insurgents that followed Watt 
Tyler to Smithfield, have compelled 
kings to define their rights. Revolution- 
ists, like the American colonists in 1776, 
have taken the redress of grievances into 
their own hands. Outraged humanita- 
rians have aided fugitive slaves to escape. 


The story of history would lose much of 
its dramatic interest if the chapters on 
conscientious law-breaking were cut out. 

Yet civilization itself is imperiled when 


respect for law declines. Social order 
cannot permanently be: maintained by 
Vehme Gerichte or the lynching mob. 
Where, then, is the line to be drawn be- 
tween the law breaking that is morally 
right, or even a duty, and that which is 
reprehensible and socially disastrous? 
How is the upright man to decide in 
doubtful cases? How, for example, shall 
we class the conduct of the “ better ele- 
ments” in Colorado? Have the high- 
handed methods that they have employed 
to quell intolerable labor disturbances 
been right or have they been wrong? 
Nor is it only when the law is being 
used—or misued—in the interest of 
iniquity that our question demands an- 
swer. In the everyday affairs of a hum- 
drum existence most of us are answer- 
ing it in our ordinary activities. Amer- 
ica is a land in which the people are sup- 
posed to make their own laws, and yet 
it is doubtful if in any one of our com- 
monwealths ten men in a hundred could 
be found that have not at some time or 
other committed criminal acts. The 
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churches of New York City would all 
be empty for at least one day if the build- 
ers that have violated the building ordi- 
nances, the landlords that have violated 
the tenement house and Board of Health 
rules, the merchants that have illegally 
obstructed the sidewalks, the automobil- 
ists and bicyclists that have violated the 
speed regulations, the housewives that 
have had their rugs illegally beaten in 
the back yards, and the tender-hearted 
ladies that have thrown crumbs to Eng-- 
lish sparrows, were all sent to jail for 
over Sunday. Our courts would go out 
of business if all of the lawyers and 
judges that have aided and abetted law 
breaking by buying beer or whisky in 
the State of Maine, or by having alco- 
holic beverages served to them in tea- 
cups while rolling through Ohio in Pull- 
man dining cars, were some day to say: 
“We all like sheep have gone astray; 
let those that are without guilt hence- 
forth sit in judgment.” 

It is not with any sense of superior 
wisdom, but only because we have “ hap- 
pened to think of it,” that we venture to 
call attention to a cardinal principle of 
the law itself, that possibly affords some 
slight guidance upon’ this difficult mat- 
ter. That principle is embodied in the 
rule that when a court of last resort ren- 
ders a decision, the law thereby affirmed 
not only is now but has been law in the 
past, contrary decisions by courts of low- 
er jurisdiction to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and contrarywise, an alleged 
law finally declared to be no law has 
never been law. The rational concep- 
tion involved in the rule is that of law as 
the abiding will of the sovereign—be 
that sovereign a monarch, a class or a 
people—in distinction from the whim or 
conceit of any group of men that mis- 
takenly set up their own momentary 
judgment as an expression of the sov- 
ereign will, _ 

We suggest that here is a hint for the 
rational guidance of conscience. Law, as 
everybody knows, is made up of two 
great bodies of rules, different in char- 
acter and of different origins. One is 
that mass of jural traditions affirmed by 
the courts, and known as the common 
law. This law with amazing complete- 
ness embodies moral judgments that 
have borne the test of human experience 
for almost unnumbered ages. There is 
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always a tremendous presumption in fa- 
vor of its essential rightness, and the 
conscientious man should think more 
than twice before setting up his individ- 
ual judgment in opposition to it. In 
many points of detail it needs re-formu- 
lating to meet the requirements of each 
new generation, but the burden of proof 
rests upon the innovator. 

The other part of law consists of 
statutes made by legislators, some of 
whom are wise men, some of whom are 
good men, many of whom are fools, and 
not a few of whom are scoundrels. ._Un- 
happily, there is never any presumption 
that a statute enacted by a Legislature 
expresses either the conscience or the 
good sense of the community, and a 
large part of the work of every legisla- 
tive session consists in repealing the fool 
enactments of its predecessors. 

We would not have our readers infer 
that we think that while they are moral- 
ly bound to obey the common law they 
are morally at liberty—tho at their le- 
gal peril—to disobey the statute law. 
We only invite them to reflect upon this 
proposition—namely, that the conscien- 
tious citizen is morally as well as le- 
gally bound to obey Jaw, that law which 
really is law, the higher, the highest 
law; that he is not morally bound: to 
obey any alleged law which, in a juristic 
sense of the word, is not really law at 
all, because not really emanating from 
the mind, the conscience, the abiding will 
of the sovereign people. So far as his 
civil responsibility is concerned, he must 
accept the expert decision of the courts 
of last resort as to what is law and what 
is not. So far as his moral duty is con- 
cerned, he must consult also his own 
conscience and his own reason. In such 
cases Peter and John suggested a good 
and well worn principle, many centuries 
ago, reaffirmed and formulated fifty 
years ago by William H. Seward. 


Sd 
Postal Savings Banks 


SEVERAL propositions have from 
time to time been laid before Congress 
for the establishment of a department 
of the post office where the savings of 
the people could be deposited with ab- 
solute confidence of security. Sen- 
ator Quay was preceded by Senator 


Chandler, of New Hampshire, and 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, in the 
advocacy of some such measure. Their 
arguments may be summed up as fol- 
lows: In general, such a department, 
by its absolute safety, would stimulate 
the laboring classes in habits of sav- 
ing. It would withdraw from hoard- 
ing a very large amount of money, and 
put it into active circulation. Political 
economists estimate that there is not 
less than seven hundred millions of 
dollars constantly hid away, and so re- 
tired from active use in business. It is 
urged, further, that the probable de- 
posits would reach the sum of one 
thousand millions of dollars inside two 
years; and that this could be used to 
retire Government bonds—causing the 
debt of the country to be held by its 
own citizens. Others lay special em- 
phasis upon the moral influence of 
such banks in elevating the habits and 
character of the laboring classes. The 
credit and stability of the Government 
would at least rally to its defense.every 
person who had a deposit in its banks. 

As long ago as 1881 Postmaster- 
General James said, in his annual re- 
port: 

“Tt is my earnest conviction that a system 
of .this description, if adopted, would inure 
more than almost any other measure of pub- 
lic importance to the benefit of the working 
people of the United States.” 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker, in 
his successive reports, . constantly 
urged postal savings banks as consist- 
ent with good business principles, as 
well as the public interest. He took 
the ground that the Government ought 
to extend to its twelve or fifteen mil- 
lions of wage workers absolute pro- 
tection for every dollar earned. . He 
proposed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should have charge of the 
deposits; putting the money into cir- 
culation by offering the funds in each 
State as a loan to the national banks; 
and that the same should be declared 
trust funds. Postmaster-General Gary, 
in his report for 1897, said the greatest 
advantage from postal savings banks 
would be the teaching of thrift and 
economy: 

“The boys would. deposit in such banks. 
They would be a school for the teaching of 
thrift.” 
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Post office savings banks, where 
money is received for Government use 
at low rates of interest, are in opera- 
tion in nearly every country in Eu- 
rope, in Great Britain and all her De- 
pendencies, including Canada and Aus- 
tralia.. It may not be known that such 
banks are in operation in one terri- 
tory of the United States—that is, in 
little Hawaii. In Great Britain there 
are nearly eight millions of depositors, 
having about six hundred millions of 
savings in postal banks. In Hawaii 
during ten years ten thousand de- 
positors saved nearly one million of 
dollars. In Canada ‘the deposits of 
twenty years reached nearly twenty- 
five millions. These large accumula- 
tions have been made under conditions 
of absolute safety, and with positive 
advantage to the Governments. 

In England any one can become a 
depositor who is over seven years of 
age. It is only necessary to ask the 
postmaster for a depositor’s applica- 
tion, when any sum not less than 
twenty-five cents can be placed on de- 
posit. A depositor’s book is then made 
out, and he can deposit whenever he 
likes, with credit on his book. The 
local office reports at once to the Lon- 
don office, and the London office re- 
ports to the depositor. Even smaller 
sums than twenty-five cents can be 
deposited by the purchase of stamps. 
Persons under age cannot make with- 
drawal without first going before a 
magistrate, with parent or guardian, 
showing good cause for such action. 
The reason for this restriction is that 
the Government wishes minors to be- 
come habituated to business habits, 
and to begin life with a bank account. 

Purely as a matter of business, pos- 
tal savings banks have proved very 
satisfactory wherever they have been 
tried. Great Britain earned a surplus 
of $80,000 per year on deposits of 
$500 000,000-—paying two and a half 
per cent. interest on over. 6,000,000 of 
accounts. France has regularly made 
a neat profit, handling between two 
and three millions of accounts. Torn 
up constantly by her city. population, 
her agricultural population is the saf- 
est in Europe and the most thrifty; 
and it is these small farmers who hold 
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most of the deposits in postal s#ving OG 
banks. ‘ Austria introduced thesé bafits*' 
as long ago as 1868; and Belgium in‘ 
1869: In both these countries they 

are held to be substantial parts of 

financial prosperity. 

Mr. Wanamaker did not state the 
case too strongly when he said that 
the United States constituted an irra- 
tional exception to the political econ- 
omy and business principles of the 
whole civilized world. He urged that 
the agitation which had gone on al- 
ready for a quarter of a century, espe- 
cially on the part of the common peo- 
ple, should be favorably considered by 
the Government. Postmaster-General 
Gary suggested that there could be 
only one serious objection to such 
banks, and that would be the amount 
of money placed in the hands of the 
Government: 

“If we were still in the faith of Hamilton 
and Benjamin F. Butler, that ‘a national debt 
is a national blessing,’ this difficulty would be 
serious; but the people no longer believe in 
that doctrine. We could very patiently sée our 
finances in the condition that they were under 
Gallatin—the national debt wiped out, or the 
bonds held entirely by otir own people.” 


He believed our industrial evolution 
had scarcely begun, and there would 
be State bonds and other securities al- 
ways at hand. We have about eighty 
millions of population, but with prop- 
erly encouraged agriculture the coun- 
try can support at least five hundred 
millions. 

We see no reason for refusing any 
longer to place the United States in 
tally with the leading nations of the 
globe. Postal savings banks are not 
an experiment, nor would their estab- 
lishment come under the head of pa- 
ternalism. But for some reason our 
Post Office Department is growing 
less enthusiastic about improving its 
service. Postmaster-General Payne 
informs us that in his judgment the 
handling of merchandise by the post 
office is “an infringement on express 
business!” The Fourth Assistant de- 
sires to confine free rural mail delivery 
to “ mere correspondence.” There are 
still seventy-three thousand American 
towns left without free delivery. The 
whole civilized world has postal sav- 
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ings banks—except the United States. 
Every civilized nation has parcels 
post, domestic and foreign—the United 
States excepted. We are at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with Canada as 
well as Europe. The Post office sys- 
tem of the United States, instead of 
being to-day “the simplest mechanism 
ever devised for human advancement,” 
is a disgrace to the Federal republic. 
It is inferior to that of England, Ger- 
many, France and Austria. We can- 
not escape the conviction that it must 
be revolutionized. 


A “ Monstrosity” 


On August 13th L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano had a leader inspired beyond doubt 
by high authority. Its purport is to 
show that the separation of Church and 
State is unwelcome; that the two pow- 
ers should move on hand-in-hand, dis- 
tinct but not apart. Without such union 
the Church would wither. 

The writer goes on to say that the 
doctrine of the separation of Church and 
State was condemned in the Syllabus. 
The Holy See has no wish to see such a 
status in Catholic States; much less can 
it be a party in an outcome so contrary 
to its apostolic and civil functions. Rome 
much prefers to yield to pressing needs, 
provided purity of faith, morals and ec- 
lesiastical discipline suffer no shock. 
Pius VII, in signing the Concordat with 
France, followed this view. 

The Church—concludes the leader— 
cannot of itself refuse to live in agree- 
ment with the State. The idea of sep- 
aration is “a monstrosity, which must 
be fought with energy.” 

French newspapers, such as Le Matin, 
see in the foregoing “ possible conces- 
sions.” Rome, it seems, will try now and 
heal the breach with France. But this 
is probably too late. 

To American Catholics, however, the 
fresh restatement of the Syllabus should 
bring some reflections. A free Church 
in a free State is condemned. This ban 
is told the world amid the death throes 
of the French Concordat. The status in 
France is lawful, the status in the United 
States is outlawed—. e., de jure. In the 
eyes of canon law, the Church in the 
United States is an outlaw, while de 


facto American Catholics are constantly 
receiving apostolic benedictions, visits of 
Roman cardinals, etc. Curious anomaly! 

The lawful status in France witnesses 
the Bishop of Laval declaring that he is 
under two authorities. By one—Rome 
—Monsignor Geay is suspended and 
barred from all priestly or episcopal 
functions. By the other—France—he is 
recognized as a Government official, 
dwells in the See-House, draws his sal- 
ary. Without Monsignor Geay Rome 
can do nothing in Laval, just as without 
him also the Quai d’Orsay is helpless in 
the same diocese. True, Rome may re- 
move him, but only with the Govern- 
ment’s consent. True, also, the Govern- 
ment may turn him out, but not without 
Rome’s approval. Such L’Osservatore 
Romano calls, “ apostolic and civil func- 
tions.” Moreover, all this is positive 
law—Jus Publicum  Ecclesiasticum. 
Among us, where the Pope can make 
and unmake bishops, the status of the 
Catholic Church is non-law, rather than 
outlaw, and the Jesuits would probably 
add heresy. The Papal organ calls it a 
“ monstrosity.” 


Japan, the Philippines and India 


JAPAN and the Philippines are, we be- 
lieve, no menace, but they are a very 
serious lesson to India as well as to 
China. No man who seriously considers 
the future of China can fail to see that 
the development of Japan must insure a 
new similar civilization also for China. 
But quite as serious is the bearing of the 
new conditions on India also. And India 
is thinking of the Philippines as well as 
of Japan. 

The people of Japan, the Philippines 
and India are Asiatics. There is some 
difference in their races,’ but they all 
recognize an Asiatic fellowship. We 
generally speak of the Chinese as pure 
Mongolians, pure as races go. The Japa- 
nese are also mainly Mongolian, and 
closely fraternize with the Chinese. The 
people of the Philippines are a mixed 
race, Mongolian, Malayan and we know 
not what. The people of India are of all 
races, Mongol, Malay, Aryan. But they 
are all neighboring Asiatics, races of 
long history and record of pride and con» 
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quest; yet races that have felt the defeat 
and submission which Western civiliza- 
tion has been able to impose, but which 
Western nations will not be able to main- 
tain when once the Western science and 
culture and power have been achieved 
by their millions. Already Japan has 
achieved them, and she is not afraid to 
match her force with the force of the 
Colossus of Europe. 

It is now clear that China is sure to 
take a lesson from Japan, and Japan is 
glad to teach her. A short generation 
will make China the mightiest, as she is 
the most populous, nation in the world. 
Japan and China together will in a few 
years be able to resist the united Powers 
of Europe, which have seized cities and 
harbors and forts in her territory. China 
will be quick to learn Japan’s lesson. The 
whole empire is yeasty with efferves- 
cence. 

But not China only ; there is India, and 
India is becoming a most anxious prob- 
lem. The people of India are thinking 
much of Japan, but also much of the 
Philippines. Racially they feel closer to 
the Filipinos than to the Japanese, for 
they are more brown than yellow. And 
if Japan has maintained her own inde- 
pendence and has conquered her own lib- 
erty of self-government under constitu- 
tional forms, the self-government so rap- 
idly granted to the Philippines is a nearer 
lesson to India, for the Philippines have 
been much longer under Western rule 
than has India. For three hundred years 
did the Spaniards hold the Philippines in 
an absolute sway which allowed the peo- 
ple no part in their own government, 
while the south of India has been held by 
Great Britain for only a century and a 
half. Yet to these long conquered Fili- 
pinos, now under the tutelage of the 
United States, we are giving local self- 
government, the right of choosing their 
own municipal rulers, and we have 
promised them very soon a developing 
territorial government, an initial Parlia- 
ment, following the norm of our own 
free government. 

This is something that is new, utterly 
new, in the rule of the subject races. 
There is nothing like it in India, and it is 
revolutionary. We never thought of it, 
we simply did what we had learned was 
right, and what recognizes the inherent 
rights of men, and it did not occur to 
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us that it might disturb the policies of 
the rule of neighboring people. When 
Ucalegon’s house is on fire it is time for 
Anchises and AZneas at the next door 
to flee; and when the subject Philippines 
are aflame with liberty it is time for Eng- 
land to expect a similar liberty to be de- 
manded in India. 

And such is the demand. The intelli- 
gent and ambitious Hindus are pointing 
equally to Japan and to the Philippines. 
Their journals, their public meetings, 
their men of influence and wealth are 
speaking with great freedom, and are 
constantly bracketing together the exam- 
ples of Japan and the Philippines. They 
ask, Why should not the ancient, culti- 
vated, educated people of India be al- 
lowed the same self-rule that the Philip- 
pines are having? It does not occur to 
them that we are a tyrannical Power, ex- 
ploiting the Islands for our own selfish 
greed; they quote President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt and Governor 
Taft, and they tell the story of the trans- 
fer of control from the military to the 
civil power, and then the rapid granting 
of local self-government, and the prom- 
ises of larger liberty, and they inquire 
why India should not ask and even de- 
mand the same freedom. They do not 
ask for political independence, but they 
do ask for their rights in the government 
of their country, and they ask if they 
only, among the races of the world, are 
too servile and feeble to claim their 
rights. 

This England ought to understand and 
provide for. We fear that the Viceroy 
of India does not understand what the 
fermentation means. 

And yet some Englishmen do under- 
stand in a measure. In a late address 
before the London Indian Society Mr. 
William Digby declared that “a free and 
self-governed India was attainable, if In- 
dians were wise to discern and act,” and 
he thought that could be carried out by 
a constitutional revolution in ten years’ 
time. It was recent events in Japan and 
the Philippines that inspired his address. 
He quoted President McKinley: 

“The Philippines are ours, not to exploit. 


but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train, 
in the science of self-government.” 


. Accordingly we began our rule in the 
Philippines by putting three Filipinos in 
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the Governor’s Council. Says Mr. 
Digby : “ There has never been an Indian 
in the Viceroy’s Council.” Such a paper 
as New India, edited by natives of India, 
represents and urges that England must 
follow our example, and it does not 
weary of showing the contrast of Ameri- 
can generosity with the British fear that 
any slackening of the rule will encourage 
the people of India to rebellion. If you 
would teach a people good will you must 
show your faith in them. Our method 
will make the people of the Philippines 
hold to us from love; the British way, 
when education has once come, will hold 
the people of India only by fear, and that 


not always. 
a 


Liberty and Unions 


Tue “free workman” is a favorite 
battle cry of the attack on labor unions, it 
being understood that the free workman 
is the one who asserts his independence, 
refuses to join the union and makes his 
own bargains with his employer. 
Whether or not there are such workmen 
who are really free depends on circum- 
stances, but there are many for whom 
the unions can justly claim that liberty 
comes only through unionism. 

A workman, whose identity we will 
protect by calling him Stein, was for 20 
years in the employment of a firm be- 
‘longing to a great combine controlling 
practically the entire output of its prod- 
uct in the United States. Stein is a 
quiet, industrious, unusually intelligent, 
but rather timid man, who had begun 
work at eleven years of age and grad- 
ually been advanced to the highest posi- 
tion in his trade as a workman, where 
he could earn $4 a day. His theory of 
life was wholly individualistic. He had 
no sympathy for the man out of work. 
Unions, he often declared, were only for 
those who would not work at their best, 
_and any man who would keep sober and 
attend diligently to business would be 
able to take care of himself. So he stood 
aloof from the unions that came and 
went, and at one time was “ whipped for 
scabbing.” Finally he joined the union. 
Such a convert ordinarily would be a 
faithless recruit, but Stein soon learned 
another lesson. ; 

One day he came home from work 
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pale and trembling. “ I’ve got it already. 
I’ve been discharged because my right 
hand trembles. I have worked for the 
firm for 22 years, and now I am thrown 
out like a worn out tool, with no more 
consideration than a cog in a great ma- 
chine. I am only 35 years of age, and 
on the down road. I have done my best 
work, earned my best wages, and am an 
old man isi the labor world.” 

The union took up the matter. The 
shop steward went to the foreman, de- 
nounced him for his cruelty and de- 
manded his reinstatement. The fore- 
man acceded, and Stein has been at work 
in his old place for two years, giving 
entire satisfaction. He now says, “ The 
union has raised our wages 25 per ‘cent. 
But that is the very least it has done. 
It has reduced our output 25 per cent. 
Formerly I would go to work at seven 
o’clock, and by quarter past seven would 
be covered with sweat and would keep 
that up until I went home at night, often 
working overtime. My health was fast 
breaking down. Now it is a pleasure 


to work. But the greatest gain of all is 
the personal independence, the feeling 


of security and knowing that you do not 
stand alone, and that is worth another 
50 per cent. The foremen now have re- 
spect for the men. We can go directly 
to the superintendent or the head of the 
firm.. There is no more favoritism, nor 
driving, nor cursing, or whistling at a 
man. The union is unpopular with the 
few men who were favorites, but it is 
popular with the others. Do you think 
the Colorado situation will come up in 
other places? ” 

Stein is now one of the stewards in 
the shop, representing the other men in 
their grievances, and the superintendent 
says that the union is improving because 
conservative men are coming into the 
offices. Those who know. Stein can see 
that the union has made him free. 

am 


We regret that the gifts to 
the Russian people, presented 
by the Czar in gratitude for 
the birth of a son, do not greatly impress 
us. What was hoped for, the only gift 
that would represent real amelioration, 
was some measure of self-government, 
possibly even a constitution with repre- 
sentation. There is nothing of this sort, 


The Czar’s 
Gifts 
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and the people will be disappointed who 
know enough to be disappointed. What 
is given? Not a restoration of its con- 
stitution to Finland, but remission of 
fines; so for the Jewish communes, re- 
mission of fines of those who had 
evaded military service; so for Poland, 
remission of arrears in land. purchase; 
also for Finland, amnesty for those who 
have emigrated without permission—and 
who do not want to return; also for Fin- 
land, a fund to help landless people ; also 
amnesty or pardon in a number of civil 
and political cases. But none of these 
favors touch any evil. They simply salve 
an open sore. Russia needs what will 
reach the root of her trouble, relief from 
the autocracy, which the Autocrat does 
not propose to relieve. Indeed, how can 
he be expected to? Autocrats wait till 
they have to before they yield anything 
to the people. They may give the people 
favors, as grants of good will, but not as 
rights. That requires violence, as in 
1776 or as in 1848. It is to be hoped that 
the result of the war with Japan will 
compel attention to the demands at home. 
st 


Now while the diplo- 
mats of Russia and 
Great Britain are ar- 
ranging a treaty between the two coun- 
tries providing for their closer friend- 
ship and the maintenance of peace, we 
wish to suggest to them a plan, which 
perhaps they have not thought of, but 
which would be of great benefit to both 
countries by relieving them of discon- 
tented territory—that is, to exchange Ire- 
land for Finland. There can be no doubt 
the change of allegiance would be en- 
thusiastically welcomed by both Irish 
and Finns. It could be easily proved by 
quotations from the speeches of Irish 
patriots and the writings of Irish edi- 
tors that the British Government is more 
tyrannical than that of Russia. At a 
meeting last winter in this city when 
William Butler Yeats gave an address on 
Robert Emmet, the platform was over- 
hung with entwined Russian and Irish 
flags, and cheers for Russia and hisses 
for England and her ally Japan came 
from 5,000 Irish throats. On the other 
hand, the Finns would be glad to swear 
off Nicholas II and on Edward VII. 


Trading Finland 
for Ireland 
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There is no compulsory military service 
in Great Britain, and Finnish professors 
and ministers could say what they pleased 
without being banished or imprisoned. 
The arrangement would also be mutual- 
ly advantageous to both the governing 
powers. e often hear Englishmen say 
that they wish Ireland were sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, but we hope this proj- 
ect will not be carried out, for it is bet- 
ter to trade off undesirable property 
than to destroy it. It would be a relief 
to Russia, for it is going to cost some- 
thing to keep Finland in governors, for 
the. office is one which must seek the 
man, and the Czar will have to make 
frequent visits to the Employment Bu- 
reau. The exchange of Finland for Ire- 
land would give Russia her long desired 
access to the open sea and England a 
dominant position on the Baltic. The 
peace of Europe would be established, 
because both powers would have, as it 
were, exchanged hostages. 


Js 


The last session of the 


A New Dey Coor gia Legislature 


in Georgia 


lasted well into August. 
It deserves especial credit for its rec- 
ord on education. As at first proposed 
the bill called for a round one million 
dollars by direct levy for the public or 


common schools. Pending the pas- 
sage of the measure this amount was 
cut to $800,000 by the Senate. When 
the matter got before the House again 
the amount was fixed at $900,000; but 
when the question came up for final 
passage on the last day of the session, 
after the appointment of a conference 
committee and a short, sharp and 
snappy debate on the minority and 
majority reports from this committee, 
both houses of the Legislature agreed 
that the appropriation for the schools 
should stand as originally reported— 
i. e., at $1,000,000. This was a notable 
and praiseworthy step on the part of 
Georgia’s law makers, and is deserving 
of the praise of good people every- 
where. We are among those who 
hope that it means a new day in 
Georgia, so far as the education of the 
masses is concerned. By this act of 
the General Assembly the common 
school fund: will be increased by an 
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amount aggregating upward of $350,- 
000. The Atlanta Constitution places the 
- increase at $360,000, and one of the 
Senators, in discussing the bill on the 
last day, said that the increase would 
aggregate $386,000. At any rate, the 
common school fund has been in- 
creased more largely by the action of 
the recent Legislature than in any 
other single year in the history of the 
State. It is hard to give the exact 
amount of increase, because the school 
fund is made up by direct levy and by 
amounts coming into the State: treas: 
ury from what might be called indirect 
sources. For instance, the income to 
the State from the hire of convicts by 
the new law which went into operation 
on April 1st, 1904, will be increased 
nearly $135,000. Poll taxes will also 
be largely increased, this being the 
year of a Presidential election. So 


that, all told, there will be something 
like $1,900,000 for the State School 
Commissioner and the State Board of 
Education (which board came into 
being a little more than a year ago) to 
apply to common school education in 


Georgia for the year 1905. In 1888 
the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who was 
then the General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, addressed the _ Georgia 
Legislature, and made a strong plea 
in favor of free public schools. At the 
conclusion of his address the House 
appropriated in the midst of much ap- 
plause the then munificent sum of 
$165,000 for the public schools of the 
State for the year 1889. Sixteen years 
later the Legislature appropriates 
$1,000,000 for the same object. 


5 


It was in a discussion at the 
Royal Geographical Society 
in London the other day, af- 
ter Mr. Mackinder had read a paper ar- 
guing that the high steppes of Asia have 
been the geographical pivot of history, 
that Mr. Amery remarked that pivots 
and localities were likely to make very 
little difference in the future. In the old 
days, when ships were slow and small, 
and roads were few, the broad steppe 
made a road anywhere, as does the sea, 
and the people living there were mobile 
on horseback for raids of war. But now 


Ships and 
Air Ships 
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the sea is far better for carrying troops 
than anything else, except fifteen or 
twenty lines of railways. But before 
long we shall have what is better than 
either land or sea, locomotion through 
the air; and then a great deal of this 
geographical distribution must lose its 
importance, and the successful Powers 
will be those which have the greatest .in- 
dustrial basis. It will make no difference 
whether they are on an island or in the 
center of Asia. They will surpass others 
only as they have industrial power and 
the power of invention. But somehow 
that air ship locomotion, which discards 
balloons, and is to do away with tariffs 
and boundaries, is slow in coming; but 
we do not lose faith in it. May it not be 
that the St. Louis Fair will be memorable 
for giving us the first real air ship. 


In England there are 
five Methodist denomi- 
nations considering the 
question of Church union. These are 
the Wesleyans, the New Connexion, the 
Methodist Free Churches, the Bible 
Christians and the Primitive Methodists. 
Three of these smaller bodies are now 
actively engaged in negotiations. The 
large Mother Church, the Wesleyans, 
finds what is going on, and has, at its 
late Conference, made overtures. The 
Primitive Methodists are considering 
what position they can take in the 
union, and it is quite within the bounds 
of hope that in a few years successful 
negotiations may bring the five all to- 
gether. The main trouble that the ne- 
gotiations are likely to meet is in what 
is called connectionalism, under the ma- 
chinery of the Pastoral Conference, 
which, with the Wesleyans, who have 
no bishops, takes the place of the epis- 
copal power in this country.to assign 
pastors, and has only ministerial mem- 
bers. The minor denominations, some 
of them demand liberty and fear clerical 
denomination. It would be a pity to have 
union break down on such a ground. 
One would think that there ought to be 
some way in which union might be ar- 
ranged that would allow either assign- 
mentor liberty, as the churches might 
desire. We observe in this country that 
while the denominations that do not have 


Methodist Union 
in England 
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this connectional rule are unwilling to 
be put under the authority of bishops or 
pastoral committees, they are yet leaning 
toward some plan which will make it 
easier to find pastors. Uniformity is not 
desirable; it means despotism and stag- 
nation. Union is not good if it means 
uniformity; it should mean larger free- 


dom for all. 
& 


We observe that a 
strong plea is made in 
the leading press of one 
of our most radical Southern States for 
a revision of our criminal law, which 
fails to punish “ crimes of craft” against 
property. This is just; and yet, when 
we think of certain crimes against life 
prevalent in that section we are reminded 
of De Quincy’s essay on “ Murder as 
One of the Fine Arts ”: 


“Tf once a man indulges himself in murder, 
very soon he comes to think little of robbing, 
and from robbing he comes next to drinking 
and Sabbath-breaking, and from that to in- 
civility and procrastination. Once begin upon 
this downward path, you never know where 
you are to stop. Many a man dated his ruin 
from some murder or other that perhaps he 
thought little of at the time.” 


From Murder to 
Procrastination 


The “ best citizens,” engaged only in a 
mere lynching. They may come to crimes 
of craft, which would be hardly respect- 


able. This is the danger in Statesboro, 
Ga., where the wolves failed to protect 
the sheep, and where the Governor is in- 
vestigating the conduct of the sheriff and 
militia, who allowed the mob to lynch 
two men. We admit that these two men, 
convicted of murder, were bad speci- 
mens of sheep, black sheep, indeed, but 
yet sheep to be protected under the 
laws. The evidence shows that only 
three of the soldiers tried or cared to do 
anything to protect the prisoners; and 
the sheriff was, if possible, worse. Not 
simply the “ best citizens ” of Statesboro, 
but the appointed sheriff and the desig- 
nated soldiers virtually took part with the 
mob. The sheriff told the so‘diers they 
might as well yield to the mob, as they 
could not do anything, and might hurt 
somebody. That is a variety of sheriff 
and militia which we hope is a curiosity 
in this country. We are not surprised to 
see it stated that the militia threaten to 
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make it hot with those from other States 
if in a contemplated inter-state encamp- 
ment they should be jeered at as cowards. 
We do not think that would be fair. 
They were not cowards, merely abettors 
of murder, nothing more. Yet that was 
hardly proper, and we fear they may, if 
they make it a habit, sink to Sabbath- 
breaking, incivility and procrastination. 


ca 


Our Civil War gave us 
several new religious 
sects which still continue, for Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Baptists are still 
divided, North and South. It is not then 
strange that the South African War 
should have created at least one sect, al- 
tho it has been slow in coming. It is 
well known that President Kruger had 
no more doubt that justice and God were 
on his side than had our preachers and 
soldiers in our conflict. Christian faith 
was identified with the victory of the 
Boers, at least with Kruger, altho not 
with Piet de Wet. After the war the ques- 
tion arose as to what should be done with 
the “ Surrenders ”—4. e., those who had 
been forced to lay down their arms before 
formal peace—and the “Scouts,” who had 
voluntarily taken the stand with Eng- 
land. The first Dutch General Synod was 
held in May of last year, in which those 
who had aided the British were declared 
to have been “ unfaithful,” and to have 
committed “ grievous sin against God and 
man,” but « Pastoral Letter was issued, 
in which the demand was practically 
made that these “ unfaithful ” should re- 
pent. No general method of conduct was 
marked out, each congregation being per- 
mitted to deal with its own phase of the 
problem. The fact of the matter was that 
the “Surrenders” and “Scouts” were 
actually boycotted by the faithful. As a 
result the former were not satisfied, re- 
fused to “ repent,” and demanded a re- 
traction of the Pastoral Letter from the 
officials of the Synod. In October the 
“ unfaithful ” held a convention for the 
purpose of organizing their own Church, 
independent of the national ; but this step 
was prevented at the time through th- 
influence of the Moderator of the Na- 
tional Church. Some months later, how- 
ever, by a vote of 28 to 25 this step was 
taken ; and we now have the Independent 
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Dutch Church in the Transvaal on 
friendly footing with England. The 
Church is not large numerically, and it is 
claimed that not a few of the separatists 
are already returning to the mother 
Church, where they are more cordially 
welcomed than before. Public sentiment 
of the defeated party is apt to be intol- 
erant. 
* 

We thought Dr. William Farr had 
been suppressed, but we hear that he has 
started up his assorted honorary degree 
factory again in Washington, and has 
given it various names, as the George 
Washington University, or the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and has been offer- 
ing and distributing LL.D.’s and all the 
other sorts at what prices he could get, 
and now we are glad to know that the 
Post Office Department is trying to shut 
him from the use of the mails. We heard 
of him last as in the Nashville College 
of Law, and before that in Chicago, we 
believe, and we hear that he has had a 
similar career in Oklahoma, Omaha 
and Chattanooga. Any institution that 
is seeking candidates to give degrees on 
easy conditions, Ph.D., D.D. or LL.D., 
is a patent fraud that will deceive only 
those who are easy and conceited fools. 


a 


For the first time in the history of the 
country we are exporting more manufac- 
tured goods than agricultured products. 
It was so in May and June, and nearly 
true for July. That does not mean that 
it will hold true for the year, but we are 
approaching the time when wheat and 
cotton and corn will not be the larger 
part of our exports. Cotton may in- 
crease, but wheat is not likely to. As the 
West fills with population the great 
spaces will require a more varied produc- 
tion, and food will be kept at home. Big 
reaches of wheat require new cheap land 
and foreign markets. 

& 


The Government appropriated $5,000,- 
ooo for the St. Louis Exposition on an 
iron clad engagement that it should not 
be opened on Sunday. Now it is re- 
ported from that city that the concession- 
aires of the “ Pike” have found a loop- 
hole by which to evade the promise. We 
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can hardly presume that those in : 
of the Exposition will allow the Pike 

opened. The appropriation was large, 
the condition plain.and fully accepted. 
To evade it now would. be unpardonable. 


as 


The Chinese Minister at Washington 
says that in Mexico, to which country he 
is also accredited, many Chinese have cut 
off their queues, discarded Oriental hab- 
its and dress, and are intermarrying with 
Mexicans. They become Mexican citi- 
zens, and are fast becoming important 
factors in the development of the coun- 
try. It is the United States that shuts 


them out and forbids them to be our citi- 
Which country is the more civ- 


zens. 
ilized? 
as 

This is the time to call attention to the 
Civil Service law as to contributions for 
political purposes. It is a law of the 
United States that none of its officers 
shall take any part in making assess- 
ments on employees, and no employee 
shall be dismissed or reduced in salary 
for declining to contribute for political 
purposes, and a number of our States, 
like New York, have a similar strict law. 
This law ought to be known and ob- 
served. 

a . 

The episcopal residence in Omaha has 
hitherto been always exempted from 
taxation, but Archbishop Quigley thinks 
that as a private residence it ought to be 
taxed, and he has voluntarily offered to 
pay taxes upon it. That is honorable 
and just. We confess that we see no 
sound reason why all property, lay or 
ecclesiastical, residences or churches, not 
owned by the State should. not pay for 
the protection they enjoy. 


& 


Just as people were asking how it 
would seem, should Mr. Parker be 
elected, to have Secretary Hay succeeded 
by David B. Hill, the latter comes: out 
with the verbal announcement that he 
will take no office under the new admin- 
istration, and will retire from politics 
with the new year. Is it final? Polliti- 
cians die hard. 
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Vire Testing Station of Columbia University, Showing Building in Which the Test of Metal Lath 
Partitions Was Made 


Fire Test of Trussed Metal 
Lath Partitions at Columbia 
University 


A very interesting fire test of trussed 
metal lath partitions was made on 
Wednesday of last week at the Fire 
Testing Station of Columbia University. 
The test was conducted under the per- 
sonal direction of Professor Ira H. 
Woolson, of the Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering. Representatives of 
the New York Building Department were 
present, as were also the president and 
secretary of the company manufacturing 
the truss metal lath, and a member 
of THE INDEPENDENT’S staff. The pur- 
pose of the test was to obtain data as to 
the fire resisting qualities of trussed 
metal lath partitions. A small building 
about 15 x 10 x 10 had been constructed 
at the Columbia Fire Testing Station, on 


one ‘sidewall of which Kings-Windsor 
cement plaster had been used on metal 
lath without iron uprights, and on the 
opposite sidewall lime mortar gaged 
with Portland cement constituted the 
partition. Oak: and pitch pine logs with 
old seasoned boards were used as firing 
materials, to which the torch was applied 
at I1 A.M. The.temperature was forced 
up to 1,700 degrees F., and the fire was 
maintained for one hour. Only small 
exterior cracks developed. The hose 
was then played upon the interior side- 
walls under the test, and, beyond some 
scaling of surface plaster, they remained 
intact. The test was an exceedingly se- 
vere one, having been made for the pur- 
pose of determining the availability of 
metal lath partitions in New York City 
building. These partitions have been 
very favorably received in the new Balti- 
— that has come into being since the 
re, 
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Financial Items 


A COMBINATION has been formed, 
for restricting and selling the output, by 
the leading producers of slate in Ver- 
mont and Northern New York. 


....The value of the stoves made in 
this country in 1903 was $54,000,000, 
and the number of men employed in 
making them exceeded 30,000. 


....Attention is directed to the an- 
nouncement of Harvey Fisk & Sons, rep- 
resenting New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad bonds, in another col- 
umn. 

....Our exports of agricultural im- 
plements have grown from $5,240,000 in 
1897 to $16,286,000 in 1902, $21,000,000 
in 1903 and $25,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending with last June. 


....The capitalization, last year, of 
surface and elevated street railways in 
the United States was $1,700,726,000 in 
stock, and $1,401,664,000 in bonds, and 
they used 29,912 miles of track. 


....In the first half of the present 
year 1,937 miles of new railway track 
were laid in the United States, against 
2,221 miles in the corresponding months 
of 1903. 

....Experiments made by the General 
Electric Company with a new alternat- 
ing-current motor for trolley cars lead 
some persons to predict that this device 
will greatly hasten the substitution 
of electric force for steam on trunk 
lines. 

....The nine independent companies 
manufacturing plate glass have formed a 
combination. The remainder of the in- 
dustry is controlled by the combination 
known as the Pittsburg Plate Glass Com- 
pany. 

....According to the report of the 
Geological Survey, issued last week, the 
output of iron ore in the United States 
in 1903 was 35,019,308 long tons, or 
about 500,000 tons less than in the “ rec- 
ord”-year of 1902. This exceeds the 
combined outputs of Germany and the 
British Empire. The value at the mines 
was $66,328,000. In the Lake Superior 
district 26,573,000 tons were mined. 


....The New York Central Railroad 
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Company has placed an order for 30 
electric locomotives, each weighing 85 
tons and capable of drawing a train of 
500 tons at the rate of 60 miles an hour. 
These will be used in drawing express 
trains through the tunnel near the station 
in New York. Electric motors will be 
substituted for steam throughout the 
suburban system after the establishment 
of the necessary power stations. 

....Commenting upon the blunders of 
our éxporters, Consul-General Snyder, 
in Colombia, reports that our exports of 
furniture to that country are so badly 
packed that the goods frequently arrive 
in broken fragments, and that European 
exporters of cereals and biscuits control 
the trade because they pack in tins, while 
similar American goods in paper and 
cardboard boxes arrive in such a condi- 
tion that they cannot be used. 

....Railroad net earnings for May, 
according to a statement published 
recently, were less by nearly $3.000,- 
ooo than those of May, 1903; and the 
decrease since the beginning of the 
year was $21,000,000. The Baltimore 
& Ohio’s statement for the fiscal year 
ending with June shows an increase of 
$1,600,000 in gross earnings, but a de- 
crease of nearly $2,500,000 in net, ow- 
ing to an increase of $4,000.000 in ex- 
penses of operation. 


....In a recent public address at Chi- ’ 


cago Vice-President William C. Brown, 
of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company, referring to railway 
combinations, said: “It is not impos- 
sible that the language of the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court in recently 
deciding an important case may, in the 
light of the years to come, seem to re- 
flect the clamor of the public rather 
than the calm, judicial réview of a 
great question by this exalted trib- 
unal.” 

....Dividends announced: 

U.S. Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 per share, 
payable October 1st. 

Pere Marquette R. R. Co., Preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable August 25th. 

Internat’] Paper Co., Preferred, 114 per 
cent., payable October rst. 

Iowa Cent. R’way Co., First and Refunding 
Mort. Coupons, payable September rst. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., First and Re 
funding Mort. Coupons, payable September rst, 
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sufferers, read what 


lydrozon 


and GLYCOZONE have done for a 
celebrated journalist in one week. 


Prof. Charles Marchand. 


Dear Sir: One week's treatment with your Hydro- 
zone and Glycozone not only relieved but absolutely 
rooted out a condition of eczema that has worried and 
perplexed me for the past ten years. Yours very truly, 

Joseph Howard, Jr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Free trial bottles of Hydrozone and 
Glycozone sent on receipt of 35c. to pay 
express charges. These preparations are 
harmless, yet powerful germicides, used by 
leading physicians. Sold by best druggists. 


7) 


| Dept. E, 57 Prince Street, New York. 


Send for booklet how to prevent and 


cure disease. 
a 














American Loan 


@ Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, - = $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, $1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO CHECK. 


Special Rates on Time Deposits. Trustee under Mortgages, 
Transfer Agent, and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


C. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 
F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 
Hobart Ames David P. Kimball 
John Lawrence 
8. K. Peabody 
Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Albert A. Pi 
N. W. Ri 
Gordon Dexter 
Kugene N. Foss P. L. Saltonstall 
Charles W. Whittier 


N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
G. W. AURYANSEN Asst. Seo. 
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SCRIBNER  § 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


YACHT-RACING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS : 


By ArcuisaLp Cary SMITH 


This is the first contribution to yachting literature. by the renowned expert yacht designer. He 
treats the art of boat-sailing and defines the qualities of a successful skipper, making a strong 
argument for the personal element in yacht-sailing. 


IN THE BIG DRY COUNTRY 
By Freperic IrLanp. Illustrated from photographs by the author. 


Another of Mr. Irland’s delightful articles on outdoor life, in which he relates experiences among 
the sage-brush hilis of Wyoming. 


THE BERBERS OF MOROCCO 
By Watrer B. Harris. Illustrations by Walter A. Clark, E. C, Peixotto, W. 
M. Burgher, and H. L. Brown. 


A picturesque description of the wild tribes near whom Perdicaris was recently held in bondage. 


AN OLD BATTLEFIELD OF NATIONS 


By Lewis Gaston Leary. Illustrated by Jules Guérin. 
An account of a visit to two historic, old Syrian cities that lie within the plain of Syria, an old- 
world battlefield. 


REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY STANLEY 


By A. J. MounrEeNEY-JEPHSON. 

As Stanley’s last surviving officer, Mr. Jephson’s reminiscences will have an extraordinary in 
terest. He writes of his great leader affectionately and interestingly. “I should like to show,” 
he says, “‘to those who did not know him, with all his faults what a simple, lovable nature he had.” 


THE WAR OF 1812—The Battle of Lake Erie 
By Caprain A. T. Manan. [Illustrated by Carlton T. Chapman, Henry Reuter. 
dahl, and Stanley M. Arthurs. . 

The September instalment of Captain Mahan’s history recounts the engagements of the war on 


the waters of the Great Lakes, with a stirring account of Perry's victory on Lake Erie. The two 
full-page illustrations are beautifully reproduced in colors. 


FICTION 

In addition to the twonotable serials now running in SCRIBNER’s—Robert Grant’s ** The Under- 
current,’’ illustrated by F. C. Yohn, and Nelson Lloyd’s ** The Soldier of the Valley,”’ illus 
trated by A. B. Frost—there are three good short stories in the September number: ‘* The Pen- 
alty of Greatness,’’ a contemporary love story, by Alice Duer Miller, with an illustration 2 
colors by H. C. Christy; ‘* The Summer Landlord,’ an. amusing story by Sydney Preston, the 
author of “The Green Pigs,” illustrated by May Wilson Preston; ‘‘ How the Baby Held Up 
Two Armies,’’ a Corean story of the China and Japan War, by Mary Gay Humphreys, illus 
trated by E. M. Ashe. 


POEMS 


By E. S. Martin, Winifred Coombe Tennant (sister-in-law of Lady Stanley), Rosina Hibley 
Emmet, Rosamund Marriott Watson and Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


NOW READY PRICE 25 CENTS 
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7PRUDENTIAL 
Fi HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


What Sterling 1s to Silver 
What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


"Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 

if you will write us. 


[he Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. rro. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis” 
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A littl 
mation 


inthe A 
of Dollars tn 


Railroac 


Worth of 


The 

plained 

me used it 
ment i 

of its 


is daily measured sales. 
by the 


ELGI 


a Watch 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 


«“™ PAT. APR.251"1893. -> value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 


“ ASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS is many millions of dollars. 


tn anette Fiett Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
ro | without any >. bons like a Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 


et Ae at 0 men, women and ; oung pev te. down joint history of the locomo- 
ith no other kind of under wreas cm Tadtes tive and the watch. 
Sent free. 
“SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill 
Send for Illustrated Bookl 
Onelta Mills, Dept. L., No. 1 Greene pond New York 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s music 
ito grocers, 
MacBeTH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
of both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys- 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsbnrgh. 


READING NOTICE 


“THE WOODS ARE FULL OF DEER.” 

A little leaflet bearing this title contains a lot.of infor- 
mation in regard to the deer, small game birds and fish 
inthe Adirondacks this fail, and the sh oting wilt begin 
at an early date. Send a 2cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent. New York Central 
Railroad, New York, and he will send you a copy. 








MERIT COMMANDS SUCGESS- 

The remarkable success of the Sohmer piano is ex- 
plained in one word—merit. Wherever the Sohmer is 
used it is instantly recognized as a first-class instru- 
ment in every respect, and its users naturally speak 
. its merits to their friends; hence the enormous 
sales, 


GASGADILLA SGHOOL. 

The Cascadilla School at Ithaca, N. Y., the original 
preparatory school to Cornell, is beautifully situated 
and is without doubt one of the most perfectly 
equipped preparatory schools in the country. No pains 
are spared to make the pupils as comfortable as pos- 
sible. Every facility is offered for physical and men- 
tal development. Mr. C. Parsell, principal, will 
give further information upon request. 





LEARNING THINGS 


We Are All in the Apprentice Class. 


When a simple change of diet brings back 
health and happiness the story is briefly told. 
A lady of Springfield, Ill, says: “ After being 
afflicted for years with nervousness and heart 
trouble, I received a shock four years ago that 
left me in such a condition that my life was 
despaired of. I could get no relief from doctors 
nor from the numberless heart and nerve med- 
cines I tried because I didn’t know that the 
coffee was daily putting me back more than the 
Drs. could put me ahead. 

“ Finally, at the request of a friend, I left off 
coffee and began the use of Postum, and against 
my convictions I gradually improved’ in health 
until for the past six or eight months I have 
been entirely free from nervousness and thos 
terrible sinking, weakening spells of hea 
trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of coffee, 
which I had drunk from childhood, and yet they 
disappeared when I quit coffee and took up the 
use of Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of leaving 
off coffee and drinking Postum, but there is noth- 
ing marvelous about it—only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a rebuilder. 
That’s the reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





Braun, Clément & Cie., 249 Fifth Ave., New York, are is- 
suing a catalogue of their carbon prints that contains some 
very beautiful reproductions in miniarure, selected from 
their collection, which embraces over 100,0v0 subjects. The 
frontispiece is after » Gainsborough in the = of Lord 
Rothschild. The cost of the catalogue is fifty cents. 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
25C., soc. and $1.00 a bottle, 














No other Branch House in America. 





Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings by O1d and 
Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern Architectures and Sculptures. 


ENTIRE COLLECTION OVER 100,000 PLATES. 
An Extract from our General Catalogue, containing about 1,250 of the.most celebrated 


Subjects and 360 fllustrations, will be sent on application. 
trated catalogue will be sent free on application. 


BRAUN, CLEMENT @ CIE., now at 249 Fifth Avenue, 


Price 50 cents. A small illus- 


Corner 28th Street, NEW YORK, 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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» WAIMANGU 


THE GREATEST GEYSER IN THE WORLD 


Spouts from 300 totgoo feet. Crater one acre in extent. 











One of the wonders of 


New Zealand 


The scenic paradise of the world. Hot Lakes, 
Boiling Water-falls, Active Volcanoes ,—in 
fact a land where nature works in miracles. 


OCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN LINE 


Offers a luxurious passenger service between San 
Francisco, Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, New Zealand 
and Australia. Around the World. For illus- 
trated folder and full information regarding rates 
and service, address 


J.D. SPRECKELS & BROTHERS CO. 
General Agents 
643 Market Street, San Francisco 
E. F. BURNETT, General Eastern A gent, 427 Broadway, N.Y. 


America’s Best Product. 


WHITING PAPER 


Made in Stationery for Wedding and Correspond- 
ence use. Made in Ledger, Bond, Linen and Writing 
Paper in variety. Clear, velvety surfaces, having 
perfect writing quality. . 














THE STANDARD PAPERS 
for business and social uses. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
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- 
| From Chicago daily until Septem- 

ber 10, inclusive. Correspondingly 
low rates from all points. Highclass 
train service, stop-overs en route, 
choice of routes. Two fast daily 
trains via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


is a solid through train every day in 
the year. Electric lighted. Less 
than three days en route, over the 
only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. 

Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information, 
agents sell tickets via this line. 


Ghe Best of Evergthing. 
W. B, Kuisarnx, 











Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
rience ; late first Assistant by me in Middie- 

-» Stace Hospital! ; visit bef ore , = 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa | 


“In the Heart ot Orange County”’ 


‘INTER PINES” GOSHEN, N. Y. 


years’ ex 
town, N. 


Pees SANITARIUM 


-_ 





A beautiful quiet place to rest and recuperate. Large mansion, 


all modern improvements; ample grounds, well shaded ; near sta- | 


tion anc churehes. Send for terms and klet. Drs. fF. W. & 


F, W. SEWARD, 


— 


soe ex 5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


ee 


BI to hold thirteen copies of Tax Iepr- 
NDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








Time to think of 


HUNTING. 
NORTHERN MAINE 


Is the place and the season opens Oct. 1. 
All the famous BIG GAME resorts of this 
section are reached via the 


BANGOR AND 
AROOSTOOK R. R. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for copy of NEW 
GUIDE BOOK 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS” 


and learn something of this remarkable coun- 
try. You will then be prepared when the season 
opens and know just where to go. 


C.C. BROWN, 
Gen | Pass’r Agent, Bangor, Ile. 


A 


1877 For 27 years 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a regular graduate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the mosé valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. Address, 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


HBuropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from 35:50 per Bay up. 

















are characteristic of this 
and retain for it a patronage of the 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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“* Ornatus et Bonitas.’’ 


Correct Hats for Men. 
Fall Styles 
Now On Sale. 


New York. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 


And Accredited Agencies In All 
Principal Cities of the World. 




















Gentle 
Grasp 


Distinguishes 


BRIGHTON cvxse GARTERS 
FOR MEN 


from every other garter. Always secure— 
always neat—always easy—always abso- 
lutely flat and smooth. Made of pure 
silk webbing, in all colors, with anti-rust 
nickel trimmings. 25 cents the pair at 
all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CoO., 


718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 





—— 


written original, 
lete duplicator, 
eposit on te, 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


sane ES Dr lSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


DIVIDENDS. 


lowa Central Railway Company. 

Coupons due September ist, 1904, from First and Re 
funding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this Company 
will be paid on and after that date upon presentation at the 
office of the Mercantile Trust Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 











Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Coupons due September Ist, 1904, from the First.and 


Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this Com- 


pany will be paid on and after that date on presentation at 
the office of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, 
New York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD GO. 


A dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%) upon the preferred 
stock of this Company will be paid August 25, 1904, to 
stockholders of record at close of business August 22, 
1904. The preferred stock transfer books will be closed 
August 22, 1904, at 3 P. M., and will reopen August 26, 
1904, at 10 A. M. Dividends on stock registered at the 
Boston office will be paid at 50 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
and dividends on stock registered at the New York office 
will be paid at the office of Robert Winthrop & Company, 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 

CHARLES MERRIAM, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER GOMPANY. 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, Aug. 23, 1904. 

A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock has 

this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 

Company, payable Oct. 1, 1904, to Preferred Stockholders 


of record Sept. 10, 1914. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
26th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
August 24th, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the r 
quarterly dividend of One and One-half Per Cent. (13%) 
on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October ist, 1, 
to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 15th, 
1904. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
15th day of September, 1904, and reopen. October Ist, 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





MEETING 
UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD GOMPANY- 





The books for the transfer of stock 
ee | will be closed for the 
a 


October 12, 1 
Dated August 22, 1904. 
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FINANCIAL 








1876-— 


BONDS PAYING 5% The MIDDLESEX 


Write for special circular, which Banking Company of 
will be mailed upon application. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Assets over $7,000,000. 


William & Pine Sts., N. Y. Debentures and First Mortgage 


Beanch Office, Albany, N. Y. ieee pete Gh | 











Incorporated 18538. 


United States Trust ipa Of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, Tones » « «+ $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . .  $12,260,114.79 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


[DEBENTURE BONDS 
Maturing Sept. 1, 1904. 


We are prepared to take the above bonds at 100 and accrued interest 
to date of maturity in exchange for the new issue of NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD CO. THIRTY YEAR 
44 DEBENTURE GOLD BONDS, due 1934, at 99% and accrued in- 
terest, subject to advance in price without notice. 


1 @ ee rrce 2 


SFR at esree 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


62-64 CEDAR STREET 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


1562 Monroe Street CHICACO 


Capital paidup - - - $600,000 
Surplus, - - - = - 300,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 


Willlam Best Fred.C. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 

L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














NATIONAL 


THE FOURTH 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 


LONDON OFFICE, 33 Lombard Street, E. C. 
Depository of the Gevernment of the Philippine Islands 


Capital, $2,000,000 


Surplus, $5,000,000 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. 


Acts as Registrar and Transfer Agent; as Trustee for Corporations, 


trator. 


Firms, and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor, and Adminis 
Takes entire charge ¢ of Real and Personal Estates. 





TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 





JOHN W. CASTES. Presiden 
1 Vice-President, 


SOuN GAULT. Manaser Foreign Department. 
—— ore! 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. 

R.C. NEWTON, "Trust Omicer. 


DIRECTORS: 


- Harriman, 
G.G. Haven, 
xn 5 Hawley, 


J Somers Hay 
Walter R. Gillette, Charles rs Henderson 


Levi P, 
‘arry Payne Whitney. 


Walte? G. Oakman, 

pormen | B. sitowers, 
Henry 

H. McK. Two 

Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


Lendon Committee : ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





33 YEARS fn TnsTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Meneoets Bl Ontos itstabiin 2. 


lished 1871. Towa Falls, Iowa. 


Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 





New York Gentral 8 Hudson River R. R. Go. 


Office of the Treasurer, 
Grand Central Station. 
New York, A 
Notice is hereby given that the prine 
York Central & udson River Railroa 
Debenture Certificates of 1884 and 1889, maturing pte 
1st, 1904, win be paid on and after that date at the ar 
of ’ Messrs. P. S Smee. New York. 
interest A on ay Dentures be paid as onl 
through this office. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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'T HE MACKENZIE SoNOoE 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
THE ENROLLMENT HAS_ INCREASED 


MOG 


Odd 


xix 


OA dtd lll lll 
5 





FIVE-FOLD IN THE PAST THREE YEARS 


CNP PRP eS 





The Council includes Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of 7he Review of 
Reviews; Mr. S. S. McClure, Editor“of McClure’s Magazine; Mr. 
James Gayley, Vice President of U. is. Steel Corporation ,; 
Gen. John M. Schofield, U. S. Army; and Mr, J. Scott McComb, 


Dobbs Ferry. 


The recent generous endowment of the School provides for 
the highest order of personal care and instruction in the prepara- 
tion of 150 boys for college, university and advanced business careers, 

A limited number of Scholarships yielding annually from $100 
to $250 available for boys of high rank and intellectual promise. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21. 
REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph. D., 


Director. 


ppp ppp PP 


Lieut. 


Ott td INN NEN NN NN Np ppp ppp Op O Op Oott ol OO 


WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph. D., 
Head Master. 











THREE RICH DEVELOPED ' 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successful Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes ina lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


307 Main St., 
Highest Bank References. 


Springfield, Mass. 





en surpassed. Hi 








Reeculot of the ote now on peas 
re 
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mation free, PERKINS . & Pg i Canvanea, Kan. 





_ INSURANCE 
THE ipo 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres 
HENRY M “PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Assets, Jan. ist, 18904, =« §35,590,900.39 
Liabilities, « * - e = 80,043,608.01 
Surplus, *« - = = = = 2,647,4091.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holde. 
New York Orricz, Empire Blidg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Msnager of Agents for Southern New York. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCB 1904 


sa || Pe of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904, 


Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance 








$6,463, 8238.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 
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State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st, 1904. 
ASSETS - - % viet 
LIABILITIES, 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender yalues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OPPICE, 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON &.SON, G 


$23,249,248.36 





New €Englarfd: N ntual| 


* LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, = 
Liabilities, ~ - ° e 


$35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
H distributions upon all policies. 
policy has en: reed thereon the the cash surrender and paid 
op memeinee values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


Statute. 
Pam) rates, and values for an sent on application to 
the Conpenys Office. "— ont 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


American Fire 
Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-tourth 
Annual Statement, 





_ Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 





Cash Comal... 
heserve for nsurance and all other claims.. 
Surplus over "il Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1904.. -.$2,832,840.35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOLSIERY, President. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
od LONDON 
and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Crarence W. Bowen, - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Omfiee 
As Second-Class Mai] Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-fiveeents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $3.56 a year extra. 











Atlantic Mutual - 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1843, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANG. 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


_ AMonets Over Twelve. Million Dollars 
“for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter 
minated during the’year, thereby reduoing the ooet 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear. 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in a 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Phest 
ae 3 P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 

. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secy. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 





—low cost; large indemnity—as bal 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 





The American 
Credit-Indemnity Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, full paid, - $1,000,000. 


S$. M. PHELAN, President. 


Insures manufacturers and jobbers against excessive loss 
through insolvency of customers. Our Bond of Indemnity 
is Collateral on their Merchandise Accounts. 

We have good openings for a few more energetic, ambl- 
tieus men as agents. 
Broadway and Locust 8t., 

ST. LOUIS, MU. 


202 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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WHEN THE AUTUM 


of your life arrives,what 

will you gather as the fruit of your 

labors? 

An adequate Continuous Instalment 

Endowment in the Equitable will pro- 
“* vide for every year of the winter,as 
well as of the autumn of your life. 
And if you die prematurely it will pro- 
vide for every year of your loved 
one’s life. 














Opportunities for men ot s representatives 
Apply to GAGE E CARBELL 2nd t Vice Presi 








w 





For full information fill out this. cou » or write Dept. No. 79. 


om 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATEBS 
120 Broadway, New York. 
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An ideal addition to the toilet is Pears’ Lavender Water, 
“All rights secured.” 





